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NATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION 
CONVENTION 

NOTABLE event of the past week 
was the National Fire Preven- 
tion Convention, held in Philadelphia. 
This is the first meeting of such a na- 
ture which was National in its scope, 
and the credit for it, and for its suc- 
cess, belongs largely to Powell Evans, 
who initiated the idea and issued the 
call for the convention. He endeavored 
to bring together representatives of 
widely differing interests, all of which, 
however, wish to see a reduction in the 
fire waste of this country. Some are 
interested chiefly from the standpoint 
of the conservation of property, others 
with the idea of procuring a greater 
degree of safety for human beings, 
while still others represented organiza- 
tions working primarily for the welfare 
of animals. Mr. Evans had laid out a 
programme which comprised various as- 
pects of the fire prevention movement, 
and arranged to secure authoritative 
papers from those who had had experi- 
ence along varied lines and had studied 
the question of fire prevention and its 
desirability from different angles. A 
feature of the convention was the unan- 
imity of the decisions reached upon 
the respective topics which were up for 
_ consideration. Naturally, differences of 
Opinion arose over some of the subjects 
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discussed, but the meeting was always 
capable of reaching some middle ground 
upon which all could vote in the affirma- 
tive. In order that the greatest good 
may result from the holding of this 
convention, it was decided to publish the 
proceedings in pamphlet or book form 
and disseminate this information as 
widely as possible among organizations 
and persons throughout the country 
who would or should be influential in 
working for a reduction of the fire 
waste. Those present intimated their 
willingness to assist in this distribution 
to the best of their ability, and some 
who had proper authority stated their 
intention of taking hundreds or thou- 
sands of copies, to be placed where they 
would do the most good. In this man- 
ner, it is expected that the results of 
the convention’s work will be far-reach- 
ing and will carry a knowledge of the 
necessity and means for fire prevention 
to many who will thereupon become ac- 
tively interested in the propaganda. 
Last week, also, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information of the National Fire 
Protection Association decided upon a 
course of action which will harmonize 
well with the purpose of the National 
Fire Prevention Convention. The new 
plan is to organize local committees in 
the cities and towns of the country, 
which will act under the advice of the 
parent committee in important fire pre- 
vention matters, following their own 
wishes as to local matters of lesser im- 
portance. This scheme should produce 
excellent results by interesting local 
people where they can accomplish good 
work and see the advantages arising 
therefrom. Altogether, last week’s meet- 
ings should give the fire prevention 
movement a distinct impetus, of which 
the benefits will doubtless be ob- 
servable within a few years, if the 
work is well maintained. The latter is 
a prime factor, however. The fire pre- 
vention movement must not be regarded 
as a fad, but interest and action must 
be kept up continuously if the best re- 
sults are to be attained. 


RECENT examination of the Mod- 
ern Woodmen, the largest fra- 
ternal order in existence, developed the 
fact that only a very small percentage 
of-its membership voted under the ref- 
erendum call relative to the adoption of 
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increased rates. At the close of I911 
this order reported a membership of 
1,183,733, and it is to be presumed that 
all of them were asked to vote upon the 
subject. Yet but a trifle over fifty 
thousand took the trouble to record 
their opinions relative to the important 
change and the increase was voted 
down by a majority of some eleven 
thousand. This indicates that the ef- 
forts of the managers of this order to 
place it upon a more stable foundation 
were defeated by the votes of less than 
three per cent of its entire membership. 
Such a showing does not speak well for 
the interest displayed in the stability of 
the order by its large membership and 
would seem to indicate that the man- 
agers were wise in the course they pur- 
sued for a number of years in putting 
the matter plainly before the delegates 
assembled in convention. That body 
passed the resolution authorizing the 


‘increase in rates, but some disgruntled 


and shortsighted members brought court 
proceedings to enjoin the order from 
putting the new rates into effect and 
have consequently made _ confusion 
worse confounded. Large numbers of 
members have since deserted the order, 
with the result that even the increased 
rates would not now be sufficient tu 
make the permanence of the order an 
assured fact. All of which goes to 
prove that the greatest strength claimed 
for fraternalism, that of united effort, 
is its greatest weakness, for the mem- 
bers as a whole seldom take the trouble 
to act on important matters. 


N a recent article on the development 
of industrial life insurance Presi- 
dent Forrest F. Dryden, of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, 
brings out some interesting facts. 
Everybody is now familiar with the 
giant social institution which had its 
inception, so far as the United States 
is concerned, in the city of Newark in 
1875, under the guiding hand of the 
late John F. Dryden, but few realize 
the importance it has attained as a fac- 
tor in the economic development of the 
nation. When the company was first 
launched the social and economic state 
of the industrial population of the 
United States was such as to call im- 
peratively for a new form of thrift, 
better adapted to the social needs than 
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the existing methods represented by sav- 
ings banks and insecure mutual aid as- 
sociations. That form was provided by 
industrial life insurance, which has be- 
come in the space of a generation one 
of the most important economic factors 
of the age. To-day there are twenty- 
eight companies transacting this class of 
business, which have on their books 
26,363,546 policies in force, represent- 
ing $3,661,880,982 of industrial insur- 
ance protection, and are paying over a 
million dollars a week to their industrial 
policyholders. The effect of industrial 
insurance on the number of pauper 
burials is shown in the statement that 
whereas from 1871 to 1875 the pauper 
burials were at the rate of 23.7 per 
10,000 of population, in 1911 and 1912 
the rate was but 9.7. Mr. Dryden says 
truly that in the solution of the problem 
of poverty industrial insurance plays an 
indisputable and most important part. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 

Resolutions on the Death of V. H. Brown. 
—The directors of the Northern Insurance 
Company of New York have passed a resolu- 
tion upon the death of Vernon H. Brown, a 
member of the board and chairman of the 
finance committee. The Northern has among 
its directors some of the most prominent busi- 
ness men of New York, and it is a high-class, 
well-managed company. 


Exchange Orders Reduction.—The Ex- 
change has ordered a reduction of fifty per cent 
in the rates for the builders’ risk upon build- 
ings in the course of construction. This action 
is said to have been upon the order of the 
Insurance Department, which shows the veto 
power held over Exchange rates is quite ef- 
fective. 

Adjuster Makes Complaint.—An adjuster 
has lately complained that the contents of his 
confidential reports to the companies concern- 
ing the inner facts about losses, and especially 
about the insured, find their way to the offices 
of public adjusters. The proof is in a late 
communication sent to a brother adjuster by 
a complaining policyholder, which began in 
this way: “I have seen a printed report in re- 
lation to my loss,” etc. This is confidential 
information, and companies are warned that 
the reports are not to be given out. 


Curious Explosion.—A curious develop- 
ment in a late loss upon a soap factory in 
Jersey City is related by a company interested. 
The story is that there was a rendering tank in 
the premises four feet by nine feet in size, 
made of three-eighths inch boiler plate. It had 
a conical bottom with a ten-inch cast-iron 
nozzle having a cast-iron.cover bolted.on, No 
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automatic relief valve was provided. It was 
charged with soap and grease, which were 
being rendered by steam heat. A very high 
pressure was generated inside the tank, which 
caused the failure of the cover fastenings. The 
tank virtually exploded, and shot up into the 
air to a height of 100 feet, and landed on a 
frame shed about 400 feet distant. 


Hotel Proprietor Got a Surprise.—A city 
agent was present in the closing ceremonies 
of a summer resort hotel in the Catskills last 
month. The proprietor wished to show his 
farewell boarders how perfectly the hotel was 
protected against fire. Accordingly he had 
several coils of hose unrolled from their 
hanging supports in two of the corridors, and 
the water. turned on. The expectation was 
a demonstration that the hose might be useful 
in event of a fire. Instead the hose burst in 
each section on each floor and there was a 
small flood, but the proprietor is making no 
brags about efficient fire protection since the 
experiment. 

Propose Sprinklers on Steamships.—One 
of the evidences of progress is that a firm of 
marine brokers have provided for a set, of 
specifications for automatic sprinklers upon a 
transatlantic steamship. The intention is to 
submit the plans to experts, and if approved 
to submit them to the steamship agents. These 
preliminaries are, with the agents’ consent, to 
test the expense for this important protective 
feature in their vessels. The matter has finally 
to be submitted to the owners abroad for final 
approval. It is a problem which every ocean 
traveler would hope to see solved, 


Paying Excess Brokerage.—There is no 
alarm among the liability companies in conse- 
quence of the announcement that two com- 
panies are paying brokerage on their policies 
in excess of the rates agreed upon by the com- 
pact companies, which are based on the orders 
of the Insurance Department of this State. It 
appears one of them is a Philadelphia office 
with only a small business in this State, and 
the other is a Newark company, whose busi- 
ness is limited to a class which costs the com- 
pany much less than the average. This com- 
pany is moving slowly toward quality rather 
than quantity, and proves by its expense ratios 
it can afford to pay the excess of brokerage. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


Chicago Brokers Ask Hearing.—George 
M. Eddy, chairman of the committee on re- 
lations to insurance companies of the Insur- 
ance Brokerage Association of Chicago, has 
sent letters to M. J. Naghten, president of the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters, and George 
A Gilbert, president of the Casualty Under- 
writers Association of Chicago, asking a hear- 
ing on the proposed revision of brokerages in 
fire and liability insurance. He urges recog- 
nition only of legitimate brokers, and cites the 
recommendations made by the Insurance 
Brokerage Association as to the qualification 
for membership in the Board, eliminating all 
those who cannot pass an examination on the 
fundamentals of the insurance business, and 
present the signatures of twenty-five property- 
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owners agreeing to place with him premiums 
aggregating at least $2000 during the first year. 


Managers Golf Association Meets.—The 
annual meeting of the Managers Golf Asso- 
ciation took place at Glenview last week, and 
Henry J. Woessner, of the California Fire of 
San Francisco, was elected president. W. R. 
Townley was re-elected secretary and man- 
ager. The game was played in three flights, 
H. R. Louden winning flight “A,” R. E. Lidster 
flight “B” and John Marshall flight “C.” 
George E. Haas, of the Atlas of London, re- 
tiring president, was toastmaster at the annual 
dinner, at which the prizes were presented, and 
there was music by the Underwriters Choir. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Library Hand Book.—Librarian Handy of 
the Insurance Library has finished the work of 
compiling a hand book of the lectures on in- 
surance to be given under the auspices of the 
library this winter. The course, whith is the 
junior course of the Insurance Institute, will 
begin November 14, and continue on Friday 
evenings until April 3, 1914, except for Thanks- 
giving week and a three weeks’ intermission at 
Christmas and New Years. There will be two 
periods each evening, the first beginning at 
six o’clock and the last closing at 8:20. 


Eastern Union Meeting 

The monthly meeting of the Eastern Union was 
held at New York on Thursday of last week, 
and the report of the New York State commit- 
tee was submitted showing that much progress 
had been made in the harmonization of rules 
and forms affecting that State. The work will 
be completed very shortly. All members of the 
Union were instructed to co-operate in the ad- 
justment of the difficulties confronting the New 
York Suburban Exchange and to personally at- 
tend the meetings of that organization to be 
held at the New York Board room at 2 o’clock 
to-morrow afternoon with this idea in view. 
The following committee was appointed on nom- 
inations for the annual meeting next month: 
R. M. Bissell, president of the Hartford Fire of 
Hartford; Frank Lock, United States manager 
of the Atlas of London, and W. H. Stevens, pres- 
ident of the Agricultural Fire of Watertown, 
N. Y. George Neiley was made a member of the 
New Haven committee, to succeed the late E. B. 
Cowles of Field & Cowles, managers of the 
Royal of Liverpool at Boston. 


Pacific Coast Inter-Insurers 

On instructions from the California Insur- 
ance Department, the Pacific Coast Inter-In- 
surers of San Francisco has ceased operation 
and will wind up its affairs, according to The 
Pacific Underwriter. The Department ordered 
an assessment equal to one annual premium on 
every subscriber regardless of whether policies 
are in force or not, because of the increasing 
losses and diminishing income. All policies 
will be canceled. The concern was started by 
Harlow Hewitt. 


Standard of Hartford to Increase Capital 

The stockholders of the Standard Fire of Hart- 
ford will meet on November 12 to authorize an 
increase in the capital stock from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. It is the plan to issue 10,000 shares 
with a par. value of $50. ' 
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NATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION CONVENTION ENDS 





Information as to Prevention of Fire Waste to be Widely Disseminated by 
Means of Its Proceedings 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS OF TIMELY AND PRACTICAL INTEREST 





Views of Experts in their Various Lines Presented—Resolutions Adopted Looking to Fixing of 
Physical Standards by Federal Government—lInspections by Fire Departments Favored 


[SPECIAL REPORT BY OUR OWN STAFF CORRESPONDENT ]} 


PHILADELPHIA, October 18.—On Tuesday, 
October 14, several topics were considered, and 
in addition to the addresses summarized last 
week there were papers by several delegates 
which are condensed below. 


D. K. BOYD DELIVERS ADDRESS 


“Building Codes’’ was the general topic 
treated by Mr. Boyd on behalf of himself and 
Mr. Plack. He feels that there is a need for 
State control of building operations, and told 
of a State Commission now working upon a 
code for Pennsylvania. He dealt with the gen- 
eral divisions into classes of buildings and out- 
lined what a State code should cover. 


R. D. KOHN ON BUILDING CODES 


Mr. Kohn traced the building ordinances of 
New York city back to 1761, when, in order to 
prevent fire, it was ordained that new buildings 
south of ‘Freshwater’ should be of stone or 
brick and roofed with tile or slate. Even 
earlier, in 1730, it was forbidden to construct 
wooden chimneys lathed and plastered on the 
inside! While there is a need for new build- 
ing laws now, Mr. Kohn fears that they may 
be made too strict, and thus prevent individual 
initiative. The laws should only go so far as 
to indicate the measure of safety. He spoke 
of the qualifications of builders and architects, 
and outlined the essentials of a model building 
code. He calculated that it only cost about 
eight per cent more to make a building fireproof, 
and he doubts if the average person would 
hesitate to spend, say, ten per cent more to 
make his home safer and more comfortable if 
he knew this. Ignorance is partly responsible 
for many of the combustible buildings which 
have been and are being erected. 


THE OHIO CODE 

At this point Mr. Evans asked Mr. Mariani 
of Clevelanl to speak t-on the proposed Ohio 
code. It had been drafted to embrace every 
conceivable detail, but Cleveland men got to- 
gether and protested against this course of pro- 
cedure. 

PUBLIC PROTECTION 

Upon this general topic F. A. Raymond, James 
Reed, Jr., and C. W. Pike contributed their 
views as to different aspects of it. Mr. Raymond 
sketched the necessities for a good fire depart- 
ment, giving much detail. Mr. Reed told of the 
requirements for an effective high-pressure 
water system, while Mr. Pike dealt with the 
electric fire alarm system. In Philadelphia 
there are 83,000 poles and 19,000 miles of wire. 
J. W. Kelly, Jr., of Camden said there are many 
Policemen who do not know how to send in an 
alarm of fire. He also deprecated the use of 
the telephone in sending in alarms, as confusion 
is apt to arise. ‘Pull the box’ was his final 
injunction. 
Dr, Wolf, of the Bureau of Standards, Wash- 


ington, made some remarks on the subject of 
electrolysis. The remedy, as it relates to elec- 
tric railroads, is insulated return feeders, which 
also save current. Electrolysis is apt to cause 
reinforced concrete work to rupture. 


POWELL EVANS ON INSPECTIONS _ 

Mr. Evans, on behalf of J. S. Mallory and 
himself, said that firemen have followed the old 
lines too much. They can be trained to do 
better work. He told of the results achieved in 
Philadelphia in having firemen trained and de- 
tailed to do inspection work and get defects 
remedied. In time which formerly went to 
waste, men now make five to eight inspections 
per day. The total results since the plan was 
started have been 22,000 inspections, 13,500 re- 
inspections and 60,000 corrections. The men 
are instructed to use care and intelligence; 
show no fear nor favoritism; be courteous, but 
firm and patient; to make friends, and to de- 
cline any gift or graft. One doctor, when called 
upon to change an ash-box, accused the fire- 
man of being drunk, but was promptly requested 
to face the man and the department surgeon, 
and backed water. It is uphill work, however, 
to secure correction of abuses. Among the mat- 
ters investigated are alleys, closets, attics, etc., 
for rubbish; heating and gas installations; stor- 
age of chemicals; elevator shafts, etc.; fire 
doors; fire escapes; emergency fire apparatus; 
receptacles for ashes, etc., and matches. Lec- 
tures on pertinent topics are also given for the 
benefit of the inspecting firemen. All bodies 
making inspections should work together for the 
common good. 

The chief point of interest on Wednesday was 
the sharp criticism directed by Powell Evans 
against the work of the Und:2rwriters Labor- 
atories, and the reply of Manager W. H. Merrill 
thereto. The bulk of Mr. Evans’ address is 
presented below. Prior thereto, however, Mr. 
Lawlor, electrical expert, pointed out the 
hazards of “Auxiliary Equipments for Build- 
ings’ in connection with lighting, heating and 
signaling systems, stating that safety rules 
should be standardized where possible and ordi- 
nances made uniform when contemplating the 
erection of a building. The owner should always 
obtain expert advice on auxiliary equipments in 
order to secure both efficiency and safety. The 
discussion developed inquiries and facts as to 
gas water heaters, electric signs, etc., and the 
following resolution was then adopted: 

It is the sense of this convention that— 

All equipment for buildings should be ade- 
quately designed and constructed with respect to 
its fire hazard—productive or receptive—and 
that its use should be predicated on reasonable 


compliance with such requirements, and should 
be reasonably regulated everywhere by law. 


Then followed the reading of Mr. Evans’ 
address, which awakened much interest among 


- those present: 


COMPULSORY PHYSICAL STANDARDS 


The term “compulsory” defines the proposal to make 
all standards described below so reasonable as to be 
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capable of incorporation in State laws and city ordi- 
nances for widespread compulsory use without impos- 
ing undue expense on the public. These standards are 
al 


‘physical,’ hence the use of that descriptive term. 
The term “standard” as here used is intended to 


mean: 

1. “Standards” of appliances ee ne units). 

(a) Which are tested in the Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago (owned and operated by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters), which, if ap- 
proved, are listed by them and published by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and as a rule 
oceoted by virtually all of the stock insurance local 
oards, 


Here Mr. Evans introduced a list of present 
approved Underwriters Laboratories ‘“‘standards”’ 
of Appliances: 


.(b) Those tested by the Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies’ Laboratory (Boston), 
which, if approved, are listed and issued by the 
inspection department of said companies and adopted 
by their underwriters, 

The Mutual Laboratory approvals cover the most 
important items of the * stock approval list, but 
there is no complete up-to-date mutual list at present 
in issue. 

(Note.—Further appliance “standards” are now un- 
der examination in the above two laboratories.) 

2. “Standards” of practice, (Largely “standard” 
units as actually ‘“‘standard”’ installed.) 

Which are the “standard rules and regulations” dis- 
cussed and adopted by the National Fire Protection 
Association (combining stock and mutual insurance in- 
terests and many outside organizations), and upon 
their recommendation published by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for virtually all insurance un- 
derwriting activities, 

_ (A list of standard rules and requirements was here 
given.) 

I will now explain in some detail the process of 
developing these “standards;” and give a point of 
view as to why, as now put out for “voluntary” adop- 
tion, some of them, at least, are unnecessarily high for 
“compulsory” use by force of legal imposition when 
adopted and incorporated in State laws and city ordi- 
nances, 

Suppose a manufacturer of electrical supplies wants 
to market a new switch to control electric light cur- 
rent. He finds no profitable market for such a device 
unless it is “approved” by the insurance underwriters 
having jurisdiction all over the country, because the 
underwriters in the aggregate have an agreement with 
the electric light plants in the aggregate that they will 
not turn current into property where the device for 
its use are not made and installed in accordance with 
their “standards,” and further because many cities 
have odepied and are now enforcing these privately 
and unofficially determined standards without first re- 
viewing them, When the manufacturer begins to in- 
vestigate what he should do to get this insurance ap- 
proval he is directed to submit his device to the Under- 
writers Laboratories, Inc., in Chicago, on behalf of the 
stock companies, and to the Mutual Laboratory, in 
Boston, for the mutuals. Very properly, neither of 
these controlling agencies in the matter publish any 
rules or requirements to which a manufacturer can 
work in the original instance. Any other course would 
be in effect a divulgence of trade secrets imparted in 
confidence. 

In the Underwriters Laboratories they submit such 
device to analysis and tests based on their experience 
and judgment, in none of which the manufacturer or 
outside public has much say. Finally, they formulate 
their conclusions on the device—changed and modi- 
fied as may be required and agreed through the various 
tests and conferences. If the engineers and managers 
of the Laboratory decide on a satisfactory report they 
then submit it, with a sample of the device if not too 
bulky, to their council—made up of nineteen men—all 
of whom—except one—at present happen to be insur- 
ance board representatives, and I believe the correct 
list is as follows: (Here Mr. Evans presented a list 
which Mr. Merrill afterward declared to incorrect.) 

If any member of the above council votes negatively 
the be ek ay under its rules of operation, is required 
to bulletin this objection to every other member for 
a re-vote. This operation may result in further tests 
and changes in the apparatus, particularly as it is 
the custom of the laboratory management to try to 
secure a unanimous vote. Finally, however, when all 
changes and tests ssible have been made and the 
physical conclusion is reqched by the engineering man- 
agement of the laboratories, a show-down vote is made 
by this council and the majority rules, 

Formerly the above functions was lodged in a Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association sprinkler commit- 
tee, but of late years it has been switched to the 
above purely laboratory council, which is significant in 
that as the scope of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation membership has grown this important func- 
tion has been removed from its control. 

The Mutual Laboratory, in Boston, similarly re- 
ceives an appliance and goes through the same general 
motions through their engineers; and reports—on the 
automatic sprinkler, for instance, to their sprinkler 
c ittee p of three heads of their largest 
companies, all experienced engineers, who in turn pass 
on their report to their full conference, on which sits 
a representative of each of the twenty-six odd com- 
panies and a vote not known to the writer is taken 
in which the older and more experienced representa- 
tives have the predominating influence, and this vote 
determines the fate of that device before that juris- 


diction. 
Finally, unless the manufacturer can get both of 
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these stock and mutual approvals he cannot in prac- 
tice make much of a success of his business, and 
very often he must act as an intermediary between 
these jurisdictions and draw them into accord before 
he can get the same thing adopted by both. 

This control does not stop at the test of the physi- 
cal unit. It is now extended, in the case of the Un- 
derwriters Laboratories, to requiring an applicant to 
expose his entire business, financial and commercial, to 
them, and conduct it in sensible part in accord with 
their policy as regards the production of approved 
devices. 

The Underwriters Laboratories also seek to control 
the continuous factory production of all aporerse de- 
vices and products by the application of a “label” 
service applied to all units of production, which is in- 
tended to be a public notification that everything so 
labeled has been inspected and found up to. the 
standards of its original approved prototype. This 
label service is now in extended and widening use, 
and, with the fees charged for tests, provides the 
bulk of a large income for operating the Chicago plant, 
which the public—not the underwriters—now supplies, 
for unrestricted use by the underwriters to regulate 
the public. . 

Both the stock and mutual laboratories’ manage- 
ments consider their enterprises and approvals as pri- 
vate business—in no way a public servion—aithonge 
in one way and another a Jarge proportion of the 
public is forced to buy insurance (which by virtue of 
economic necessity imposes the above “standards”) on 
a large part of all created property—for instance, as 
a partial base of commercial credit, and as a condition 
imposed in effecting loans secured by mortgages par- 
ticularly from trust estates, etc. 

With this idea in view both laboratories feel free to 
accept devices and test and approve them, or not, as 
they see fit; and to do so at their convenience and for 
whatever length of time suits their views—all of 
which might appear to me measurably arbitrary and 
needful a readjustment and proper regulation to an 
outsider, when the very important and far-reaching 
control actually exercised is considered, 

Finally, the laboratories reserve the right to sum- 
marily take specumens of any approved device out of 
service conditions anywhere in the country and test 
same after years of use (charging fees to their views 
in the Underwriters Laboratories), and if found faulty, 
in their judgment, condemn as many as they please, 
and require their renewal by the makers at or below 
cost on danger of withdrawal of approval. Such ac- 
tion has been taken repeatedly about automatic sprin- 
kler devices frum five to ten years old, thus forcin 
on the maker—not the user—a termless guarantee 0 
maintenance without his assent, which forces unduly 
high original charges. The above outlines briefly the 
course of any “unit” device seeking the status of 
“approved” by the Insurance Laboratories for sale 
in America. : 

The “standards of practice” * * developed and rec- 
ommended by the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and published by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and used by virtually all underwriters, are 
formulated through volunteer committees including 
many non-insurance members, J 

These take - the study of the subject given in 
charge, collect the best experience of their associates, 
exchange views and formulate their tentative conclu- 
sions—which are then printed in bulletin form for re- 
port and consideration by the annual meeting, or the 
executive committee when clothed with power. These 
reports—especially years ago when in effect there were 
no standards—were ofen hashed and rehashed for 
several years before sufficient accord in views and 
practice was achieved to make their practical working 
application possible. 

oo much credit cannot be given the pioneers in 
this work for the time, earnestness and capacity with 
which they assumed and pursued these self-imposed 
duties, whereby the present order has grown out of 
the chaos in such matters then existing. Sometimes, 
however, hardships have crept into such practice rules 
in the effort to regulate so closely as to avoid dupli- 
cation of an underwriting loss chargeable to a given 
set of conditions, in measurable disregard of the un- 
duly high cost of such regulation. 


Mr. Evans here advocated a reduction in re- 
quired size of pipes, tanks, etc., in order to en- 
courage a wider use of automatic sprinklers. 


These standards on the whole have worked untold 
good, and without them American fire waste would 
undoubtedly have been far in excess of even its 
present high rate. Particularly notable value at- 
taches to the work of the association in standardizing 
the hose geusiinae and nyerent fittings of the country, 
to the end that all manufacturers of public department 
fire hose may furnish their B row with couplings 
having one uniform standard thread, so that the same 
may be interchangeable between all cities, and any city 
thus be enabled to go to the relief of neighboring 
cities in the event of large fires or conflagrations, 

Undoubtedly all of the current causes of fires 
throughout the country should be constantly critically 
examined and standards developed in each case, 
whether of appliances or practice, to eliminate or 
properly reduce these hazards. 

above “standards” are required whenever things 
t describe are used—by the large majority of all 
underwriters, stock and mutual, as a basis for favor- 
able rates; and non-standard appliances and practices 
are either altogether rejected or Beneoed in the rate 
procurable on the same “standard” things. There is 


. virtually complete insurance concert of yareess and 


action in this control, otherwise it would prove in 
effect abortive. These approval controls are based 
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on adequate personnel and plant, with the total prac- 
tical field experience of all underwriting interests 
for years in Lend for guidance. The above system 
has proven highly practical and effective; has been the 
only competent,. critical agent in the matter outside 
of the manufacturers and contractors concerned to 
date, and has proven a powerful factor in improving 
all the arts it has touched and in advancing the cause 
of fire prevention and protection. Like every other 
human agency, however, it has developed some 
abuses because of the intensely special expert and lit- 
tle understood nature of the buéiness; the small and 
united bureaucracy it has developed, the near “star 
chamber” methods employed; and the fact that all 
laboratory authority is lo ged in an intimate, closed 
circle of insurance interests, thoroughly organized, 
which has been able to impose its views and _ deci- 
sions without much question on all the completely un- 
organized makers ml users of all these things that are 
tested, approved and enforced, ; 

To date it has been a purely commercial despotism 
—benevolent in the main—but despotism still, which 
is also measurably one-sided. This control lies at the 
heart of the insurance engineering system; is faith- 
fully and continuously applied by the entire under- 
writing activity, and virtually covers and materially 
affects all created property of buildings and contents 
(life safety little considered so far in the matter) 
throughout the United States and Canada—without 
the owners of all this property really understanding 
the fact or having much to say about it, and without 
much Government regulation of any kind to date— 
National, State or local. 

This situation, eormeed and continued for years 
without any outside check, has quite naturally inclined 
those who have produced and operated it to do so to 
their best interests and with the full conviction that 
this course is perfectly reasonable, proper and justi- 
fiable. The purpose and process has admittedly in 
the main been good; but it is a matter which after 
all vitally concerns the life hazard and economic wel- 
fare of the owners and occupants of approximately 
$35,000,000,000 of property in the country; and hence 
particularly the owners should have a large voice in 
what so nearly concerns them; and the Government in 
such a nationwide, all-life-and-wealth-embracing issue 
should see that equity governs between the two great 
parties involved. 

The time is actually here when State laws and 
municipal ordinances are increasing in number all over 
the country and a marked further increase'is imminent 
and inevitable—hence the extreme importance of get- 
ting “these “standards” as near as may be uniform, 
correct and legally enforceable from the beginning. 
If the National Bureau of Standards would examine, 
and if need be modify and then accept, all such 
“standards” such course would only slightly change 
the present method of getting them into use; but it 
would produce fairer and better results, and more 
satisfactory to all parties to their use. Most States 
and cities would accept such “standards,” issued with 
this added National authority, without question as the 
best, fairest and safest procurable; and generally in- 
corporate them in their laws, with the result that these 
things physically would be defined in precisely the 
same uniform language all the time and everywhere— 
whereby gradually court decisions (which give force 
to so many laws) would be built upon a uniform 
descriptive base. 

The Bureau of Standards, if it becomes active in 
this fieid, by its investigation of these fire hazard 
standards and announcement of its conclusions there- 
on, would provide the physical descriptions in precise 
language of things to abate fire waste for voluntary 
adoption by all interested; arid such action would be 
a great moral force to influence wide and speedy fire 
waste regulation. 

It is in no case suggested that the Federal govern- 
ment has any, right to impose on any State or part 
thereof any of these standards; but merely that it 
can regulate the production of the standards them- 
selves and thus add a higher and more impartial au- 
thority of legal origin to them, which would in turn 
tend to enlarge and expedite their use by all local 
governments and by the general public. 


Writing upon the same topic, H. M. Wilson, 
engineer in charge of experiment station, Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Interior of the United 
States, said, in part: 


The practice in testing, both as regards use and 
storage in buildings, of such inflammables as oils, gaso- 
line, alcohol, motion picture film, and explosives, and 
as regards structural strength and fire-resistant prop- 
erties of materials of construction is one needing 
standardization, Such standardization has been at- 
tempted in some small measure in the Underwriters 
Laboratory of Chicago, and by the National Bureau 
of Standards, but is not practicable excepting with the 
advice and co-operation of such persons or institutions 
as have a thorough technical pacnnerae of the sources 
of production and supply and the methods of prepara- 
tion for market. This spotios ticularly to petroleum 
products, the inflammable qualities which differ ma- 
terially according to the oil field they represent and to 
the method of distillation. The same is true regard- 
ing tests applicable to structural materials, one brand 
of cement giving satisfactory results with a standard 
sand, gravel or other aggregate, while the same cement 
may fail when used with a different aggregate. For 
these reasons, and because the results as procured in 
any. one ‘municipality or State may not the best 
locally applicadle. it is- desirable that they be formu- 
lated hy the Federal government so that they may be 


based upon a knowledge of all existing methods and 
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material; may save duplication in various laboratories, 
and be universally applicable. 

In like manner regarding standards of building con- 
struction for fire prevention, Here in particular are 
minimum compulsory standards desirable as distin- 
guished from voluntary standards. The latter for floor 
slabs or for roof slabs as inserted in various building 
codes may, through the influence of manufacturers or 
of politicians, be so manipulated as to favor one 
product—in one case reinforced concrete, another fire- 
proof tile, in another structural steel—in such a man- 
ner as to impose expensive and not necessarily the best 
construction. So, too, for elevator shaft protection, 
protection of roof against flying embers, and protec- 
tion of external openings. All these are necessary and 
desirable, yet their general adoption may be made prac- 
tically prohibitive by the imposition of ideal volun- 
tary standards and conditions of local production and 
markets, * * * 

The imposition of structural standards, universally 
applicable throughout the United States, is one in- 
fluenced so greatly by reason of cost of materials lo- 
cally available, and by transportation and market rates, 
as to require the greatest care, the broadest knowledge 
of nation-wide a condition, and the most gen- 
eral treatment. ‘The reduction of fire waste by the 
imposition of minimum go geet J physical standards 
is so closely associated with questions of regulation, 
insurance underwriting, rates, and methods, and uni- 
versal legislation concerning fire prevention organiza- 
tions, such as State Marshals, city fire-fighting depart- 
ments, building codes, and kindred questions, as to 
require the co-ordination of all when the question ot 
Federal assistance is raised. These are the larger prob- 
lems and ones for which States and municipalities 
have made provision; yet the variation in practice as 
between States and cities is so great that the Fed- 
eral government could well undertake to devote onc 
bureau of its many to the nation-wide consideration of 
these problems. ‘They involve so many questions which 
are similar for all conditions that general principles 
could well be formulated which would bring order 
out.of chaos, result in co-operation, uniformity, and 
would greatly simplify business transactions. 

As Mr. Evans began his paper, Mr. Merrill in- 
quired whether, in case of errors being noted, he 
might interrupt Mr. Evans, or whether he should 
await the conclusion of the reading before mak- 
ing any comment, and Mr. Evans preferred the 
latter course. After the reading Mr. Merrill 
stated that if he had been privileged to inter- 
rupt Mr. Evans he should have been on his feet 
at the end of nearly every paragraph, as his 
notes of erroneous statements filled two pages. 

The errors were apparently due, he said, to 
failure to check data carefully, and he directed 
attention to some of the errors in the paper. 
He expressed his willingness to go over the 
paper with Mr. Evans, in order to correct same 
before its pubication in the proceedings, but Mr. 
Evans instead offered to publish Mr. Merrill's 
statement in parallel columns. 

Mr. Guerin spoke of the need for government 
control of standards, as opposed to private or 
semi-private control, though he characterized the 
standards adopted by the insurance interests as 
high and splendid. He felt, nevertheless, that 
the man who does not entirely meet the require- 
ments does not get due consideration. He 
spoke of the work of the State Insurance De- 
partment, and intimated that a reasonable im- 
provement in property should be recognized by 
a reduced premium rate. 


DR. ROSE’S ADDRESS 


On behalf of S. W. Stratton, director Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, Dr. Rosé said that it is desirable that 
States and cities should adopt uniform laws and 
ordinances as to standards, and, if such are to 
be adopted, it is well for them to be formu- 
lated by a central body, subject to review and 
approval by an independent and adequate 
agency. The Bureau of Standards would seem 
to be the most natural branch of the Federal 
government to undertake this work. Such 4 
bureau should be thoroughly equipped for tests 
and investigations, and should be of recognized 
high standing, ability and independence. It 
would be no disparagement to the initiative of 
others to have their work reviewed by such 4 
body or bureau. He went on to describe some 
of the functions of the Bureau of Standards, 
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among which are the investigation of building 
materials, electrolysis and steel rails. If fire 
prevention work should be undertaken, engi- 
neers and others might meet and confer yearly. 
The bureau, though overburdened, would gladly 
take up this work if Congress would provide 
needed funds. 

Mr. Evans then stated that he had tried to 
get data from the Underwriters Laboratories 
for his paper, but had been unable to get it in 
usable form, and had done the best he could 
after endeavoring to get Mr. Merrill to write a 
paper. 

The question of petitioning Congress for an 
appropriation to cover the expense of preparing 
standards was discussed, and the outcome was 
the appointment of a committee composed of 
Messrs. Doyle, McDowell, Merrill, Guerin, God- 
dard, Clark and Cole to prepare a resolution 
upon the subject of compulsory physical stand- 
ards, and report on Thursday. Prior to this, 
Mr. Goddard made temperate, sensible and con- 
ciliating remarks, taking the ground that stand- 
ards and the authority back of them constituted 
an important question and merited much con- 
sideration. The method to be followed is sec- 
ondary to the result itself. While it is well to 
strive for the ideal, it is fair to draw a com- 
promise line somewhere. Public opinion, he be- 
lieves, favors compulsory reasonable protection, 
All here are actuated by higher interests than 
mere business considerations. They should be 
careful to do the right and best thing, and do 
what they really mean to do. 

Mr. Evans cited instances in which concerns 
had complied with the laws, but the laws were 
wrong, and many lives were lost in consequence. 
He favored standards which any State or city 
could adopt, without any suggestion of self-in- 
terest. 

Mr. Merrill extended thanks for the parallel 
column privilege extended to him, and said, in 
reply to Mr. McDowell’s statement as to diffi- 
culty in securing information, that Pittsburg is 
entitled to any information as to any test ever 
made by the Underwriters Laboratories. He 
told of his efforts three years ago to secure the 
establishment of a Federal bureau of fire. 

Prof. Woolson suggested that it would be ad- 
visable to secure the co-operation of other test- 
ing bodies before asking Congress for an ap- 
propriation to conduct the standardizing work. 
On the other hand, Mr. Evans said that speed is 
demanded and conclusions must be reached. 

Mr. Holt having spoken of Mr. Doyle as “‘at- 
torney for the Underwriters,’’ Mr. Doyle said 
that he considered it unfair for Mr. Holt to thus 
prejudice the convention against him, but that 
he would take no offense because of it. All 
present had made sacrifices to attend the con- 
vention, and criminations and recriminations 
should be avoided. His own motives he knew 
to be patriotic. 

On Wednesday, after an excellent lunch pro- 
vided by the city at the Belmont Mansion, the 
delegates witnessed evolutions by 150 mounted 
Police, who were reviewed by Director of Pub- 
lic Safety George D. Porter. ‘he latter has 
done everything in his power to make the con- 
vention both pleasant and profitable. 


COMPULSORY PHYSICAL STANDARDS 

On Thursday morning the special committee 
Teported a resolution on compulsory physical 
Standards, which was adopted without further 
discussion. It reads as follows: 


It is the sense of this convention that, in view of 
the growth of State laws and municipal ordinances to 
Prevent the appalling loss of life due to fire, and to 
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control fire waste by the widespread legal imposition 
of physical requirements 3 the construction, pro- 
tection and equipment of buildings, it is now im- 
portant that— 

(a) Physical standards on this entire subject be 
formulated which may be generously and legally im- 
proved without undue hardship or cost upon the 
public, and— 

(b) That the Federal government, through its 
Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce, 
should arrange to review such standards for approval 
and promulgation in uniform language, to the end 
that they may be used by States and municipalities in 
laws and ordinances; and, therefore, be it further 
resolved— 

(c) That the National Fire Protection Association 
be requested, through its executive committee, to ar- 
range for a conference of delegates, with the chair- 
man of this convention as chairman, from the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, and all kindred National societies 
having standards bearing on this subject for the pur- 
pose of collecting such standards for submission to 
the Federal government. And be it further resolved—~ 

(d) That the conference thus formed be requested 
to take the necessary steps to bring these resolutions 
before congress and to secure the required legisla- 
tion at the earliest opportunity. 


OCCUPANCY AND OCCUPANCY LICENSE 


G. Albert Gasser of Newark, N. J., presented 
a paper upon “Occupancy,” in which he ad- 
vocated governmental control of occupancy of 
business buildings by means of a State or muni- 
cipal licensing system. The rapid growth of 
cities leads to a gradual increase in fire hazards 
through changing occupancies of buildings, 
which are often first brought to notice by coron- 
ers‘ inquests. Mr. Gasser held that any person 
or firm starting business should be obliged to 
secure a license, at a nominal fee, to be re- 
newed annually. He favored a system of State 
licenses, vised by municipal authorities, hold- 
ing that “licenses regulate, inspections ir- 
ritate.” 

Upon the same topic C. A. Hexamer read 
papers written by Edwin Clark and himself. 
Health, comfort and financial success, Mr. Clark 
claimed, depend upon the proper human occu- 
pancy of buildings, and he enumerated the as- 
sentials in this respect, stating, also, that large 
corporations are now voluntarily providing 
suitable environments for the employees. Build- 
ings should also be suited to the needs of the 
respective businesses transacted in them. He 
suggested zones being prescribed for warehous- 
ing purposes. The control should be by licens- 
ing under a State law. 

Mr. Hexamer said that the zone system of 
arranging general locations for buildings in 
cities had never been undertaken broadly in this 
country, and he believed that laws providing for 
this would start court tests and should be en- 
acted. He thought that the restrictions now 
used in real estate deeds and the proposed zone 
system were somewhat analagous. Occupancy 
controls the fire hazard of buildings, exposure 
hazard and conflagration hazard. Individual oc- 
cupancy should be controlled, as in moving-pic- 
ture shows, etc., for the general good. He spoke 
of the excellent work accomplished by insur- 
ance companies in securing the segregation of 
special hazards, such as picker rooms and dry- 
ers, and pointed out the intimate relation be- 
tween building codes and insurance rating by 
schedule. New buildings should be planned to 
comply with both, and architects should submit 
plans to local boads to secure the best results. 
The carrying capacity of floors is usually pre- 
scribed by the building code, but the latter does 
not always allow for occupancy hazard. Thus, 
a building whose fioors were up to standard was 
stocked with scrap leather, and when a fire oc- 
curred the leather absorbed so much of the 
water thrown on the fire that the floors gave 
way and firemen lost their lives. All business 
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buildings in congested centers should be 
equipped with automatic sprinklers, and base- 
ments in all warehouses and factories, in par- 
ticular, should be so protected. These provi- 
sions would be very beneficial to the public, as 
well as to owners. The maintenance of property 
in good condition and free from rubbish is im- 
portant. Mr. Hexamer made the point that, al- 
though the insurance companies charge for bad 
conditions, the ch.rges may or may not correct 
the defects, but a notice to comply with a law 
would be effective. 

Chief Guerin of New York stated his opinion 
that a tax or license fee on all buildings except 
those occupied by one family would stand court 
test. New York needs more men to enforce the 
present laws, which are reasonably good. There 
is no use, he said, in making inrepections man- 
datory if insufficient men are provided to make 
them. 

Powell Evans said that all practical consid- 
erations boil down to the question as to whether 
the people want things done and will provide 
the means. We cannot hope to have buildings 
safely occupied without constant control. It is 
very well to tell the people of the city to be 
good, but it takes 4000 policemen to keep them 
in order. The plan in Philadelphia embraces in- 
spection and reinspection of central area first. 
The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association 
only attempts to inspect 25,000 out of 375,000 
buildings in order to help safeguard underwrit- 
ing interests. The firemen average about five 
inspections per day, and have secured good re- 
sults. A man of average intelligence can, 
with one month’s training, properly inspect the 
average dwelling. Firemen learn more speedily. 
By giving time for firemen to make such inspec- 
tions, fires will be reduced so that more time 
will be available, thus counterbalancing. The 
average cost of inspections is about $1 per 
building. The waste of effort in having various 
branches of government inspecting the same 
buildings on different purposes, when one man 
could cover all the points with little more ex- 
penditure of time than for one, was emphasized 
by Mr. Evans. Inspections should be central- 
ized and plans are under way to accomplish this 
in part, thus making the work doubly efficient 
or one-half as expensive. Mr. Evans stated that 
the city or State is authorized to collect the 
cost (but no profit) from propertyowners for in- 
spections. Yearly inspections would correct 
many abuses, but there should be no substantial 
change of occupancy without a new inspection 
and license. 

In the discussion Mr. Crawford remarked that 
there is no doubt that all regulations necessary 
to prevent loss of life and property are within 
the police power, and corrections can be ordered 
made without recompense. 

Mr. Gasser believed that the charging for in- 
spection or occupancy licenses by municipali- 
ties would be a serious mistake. 

The good result of inspections and houseclean- 
ing in Newark was demonstrated, by the reduc- 
tion of twenty-five per cent in fire insurance 
premium rates on small risks. Mr. Gasser sug- 
gested that there are too many laws, and that 
they go into too much detail. The latter might 
be left to the administrative officials. State 
laws might provide fire prevention regulations 
for cities of 100,000 population, or less, while 
those of over 100,000 might govern themselves 
in this respect, without going below the State 
minimum. 

Mr. Blount described the Maine system of fire 
prevention inspections through chiefs of fire de- 
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partments and fire wardens under supervision of 
the Fire»Marshal or Insurance Commissioner. 
Horse-sense regulations are applied, subject to 
apveal to the Fire Marshal. 

Mr. Mason recited the favorable experience of 
Cincinnati in connection with inspections and re- 
ductions in fire loss, achieved at little expense 
by the work of firemen. 

Mr. Guerin said that fire experts were usually 
chary about taking credit to themselves for re- 
duced fire losses, but quoted the old adage that 
“God helps those who help themselves.’’ New 
York has had a like experience to that of Cin- 
cinnati, in that the inspections have been fol- 
lowed by good res ilts. Whereas the number of 
fires had been increasing at the rate of 1000 
yearly up to 1912, there has been a decrease of 
2000 thus far this year compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Mr. Whyler of Cleveland told of much effective 
inspection work in that city, where 29,000 loads 
of rubbish were found and removed, and 17,000 
violations of ordinances located in nine months, 
all but seventy-two of which have been cor- 
rected. In the same period there were seventeen 
convictions for incendiarism. Mr. Whyler said 
a good word for the much-criticised outside fire 
escape. They helped the firemen, and he had 
seen thousands escape by them in the last 
twenty-seven years. Mr. Guerin advised the 
convention that under an old law in New York 
no man may maintain conditions in his property 
which are dangerous to people invited to the 
premises, and that this had enabled him to cor- 
rect many abuses. 

Others also related their experiences in con- 
nection with securing improved conditions. 
Arguments were presented for and against the 
licensing of or charging an inspection fee 
against buildings. Mr. Holt suggested fining for 
defects rather than charging a flat inspection 
fee, as by the latter plan the innocent would 
suffer with the guilty. 

Mr. Doyle informed the delegates as to the 
awakening of public sentiment for fire preven- 
tion in Illinois. Once a month a city was in- 
vestigated by a corps of inspectors appointed by 
the Fire Marshal and acting without compensa- 
tion. The co-operation of the Mayor and 
officials was secured, business risks, schools, 
etc., inspected, and an evening meeting held, 
which was addressed by a fire prevention expert. 
The citizens usually found that they were 
vitally interested in the fire prevention move- 
ment. Sentiment extends from the small towns 
to members of the legislature, and so produces 
an effect in that way. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that Mr. Doyle served his State as Fire 
Marshal for two years without compensation, 
as no appropriation was granted to cover the ex- 
penses of the office. 

Mr. Heaton of Toronto, representing 3000 
Canadian manufacturers, said they were deriv- 
ing inspiration from the United States move- 
ment for fire prevention. He criticised the com- 
petitive haste of fire insurance companies in 
paying losses, and thought that in many in- 
stances they were too liberal and prompt. Mr. 
Lindback stated that he had warned insurance 
companies not to pay losses in certain sus- 
picious cases. Mr. Evans criticised labor, which 
is a heavy sufferer from fire consequences, for 
taking little, if any, interest in the fire preven- 
tion agitation. He told of the welding of some 
400 boards of trade throughout the country, stat- 
ing that he is chairman of a fire prevention com- 
mittee of that body. That body would form an 
avenue for the use of data gathered at this con- 
vention. He advocated a direct tax of $1 per 
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house to cover inspection expense in Phila- 
delphia, as it is practically impossible to get an 
appropriation of $400,000. He thought there 
should be a State law fixing minimum fire pre- 
ventive requirements for all places therein upon 
which local authorities could build. 

Dr. Wilson described the work of the bureau 
of mines in its endeavors to bring about safer 
conditions underground. 

The convention then adopted the following 
resolution: 


It is the sense of the Convention that 

(a) The individual occupancy hazard (the relative 
fire hazard to life and property in any given building, 
inherent in any given pursuit) ibautl be definitely 
controlled as to construction by the building code; and 
as to management by proper police (or equivalerft) 
continuous regulation to assure reasonable safety of 
life and property therein. 

(b) The general occupancy hazard (the relative 
community hazard inherent in any given pursuit) 
should be definitely controlled in every populous com- 
munity by law, which should exclude extra hazardous 
pursuits and properly place and safeguard by appro- 
priate legal rules permissible hazardous pursuits in 
their appropriate danger zone (or other like delimited 
area); an 

(c) The control of occupancy conditions, through 
requirements imposed by law, is essential for the 
abatement of fire waste of life and property; and that 
this control to be actual and effective chould cover all 
property (at least in cities) and continuously—at least 
once annually and upon every substantial change of 
tenancy through the agency ot an Occupancy License 
based upon competent cont iuapection by the fire-fight- 
ing force or an adequate similar agency. 


FOREST FIRE PROTECTION 


F, W. Rane, State Forester of Massachusetts, 
presented a paper by Acting Forester A. F. Pot- 
ter, showing that in this country forests are un- 
der protection as follows: By Federal govern- 
ment, 165,000,000 acres; by States, 100,000,000; by 
associations, 25,000,000. The losses annually by 
forest fires average seventy lives, and 10,000,000 
acres of timber, worth $25,000,000. The methods 
of protection were described quite fully and the 
annual cost of protection was placed at one 
cent to two cents per acre. Mr. Rane told of 
the bad conditions he found on taking office 
seven years ago, and what had since been done 
to ameliorate conditions. 

Mr. Evans read some interesting communica- 
tions on conditions attaching to transportation 
on railways. Tests have been made to ascertain 
the portions of cars which can safely be con- 
structed of wood, the latter being more com- 
fortable for passengers than steel. It was found 
that wooden sashes and seat frames do not carry 
a fire through a car, and that there is little addi- 
tional safety in having cars built entirely of 
steel; $614,000,000 is the estimat>d cost of re- 
placing wooden with steel cars. 

In a letter from Col. B. W. Dunn, chief inspec- 
tor Bureau of Explosives, the ways in which the 
transportation of explosives is safeguarded were 
described. 

A. Lindback gave a synopsis of the history 
of the State Fire Marshals Association of North 
America. In 1906 there were only seven or eight 
State Fire Marshals, while now there are 
thirty-two States and four Canadian Provinces 
which have them. He commented upon the 
good work accomplished by this class of public 
officials. 


HON. W. C. REDFIELD’S ADDRESS 


Hon. W. C. Redfield, secretary of the depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., was in- 
troduced and said that he ought not to speak as 
a layman before experts, deScribing himself as 
“the layest kind of a layman.’”’ He told of his 
experience in connection with his own factory, 
how an inspection of same had proved to his 
mind that it was well arranged to burn readily, 
and then proceeded to minimize the fire danger 
as much as he could, after having talked with 
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Edward Atkinson. The latter advised that in 
order to protect a factory one should put in all 
the fire pails for which there was room, and then 
put in some more. He had followed the ex- 
pert advice to the best of his ability, and had 
had no fire in twenty years. He expressed his 
belief in having compulsory minimum require- 
ments, but emphasized the difficulty of ad- 
ministering perfectly defined laws against inert 
hostile public opinion. Mr. Redfield took the 
ground that we should have all the good laws 
that we could, but stated that they are useless 
unless enforced. Laws should require a man to 
do what he ought to do but what he will not do 
voluntarily. Public opinion must be created so 
as to permit laws to be thoroughly enforced. In 
suggesting a course of action for the fire pre- 
vention propaganda, Mr. Redfield said that the 
first move should be to define the problem to be 
solved in language which could be readily com- 
prehended. In this connection he said that the 
standard fire insurance policy is a “linguistic 
joke,’’ only exceeded in mysteriousness by a 
marine insurance policy. His second sugges- 
tion was that a policy should be defined, and 
his third that an educational campaign should 
then be taken up. He held that this conven- 
tion should express its purpose in clear lan- 
guage and put someone in the field to preach 
the fire prevention gospel to farmers and other 
citizens in a manner which would appeal forcibly 
to them. The Federal government is adopting 
comprehensible means for disseminating knowl- 
edge along different lines, including moving- 
picture exhibitions, etc. Something of this na- 
ture might be done to educate the people as to 
fire prevention. He said that we are a waste- 
ful people and have long been wasting our valu- 
able substance, so that just to state that there 
is a vast yearly loss by tire makes no impres- 
sion; it is a normal condition. Such statements 
would affect the French, English or Germans, 
who are thrifty, but if an average citizen in one 
of our large cities is approached and told we 
waste three hundred million dollars annually by 
fire, he says: “It may be so; I am busy.”’ Peo- 
ple must be made to consider the fire waste as 
a disgrace to the nation. The civic pride of 
citizens must be awakened to competing with 
other cities in a reduction of fire waste. There 
is little use in procuring legislation if the peo- 
ple don’t want it. We must overcome this par- 
ticular slant in temperature of the American 
people. Mr. Redfield then told of his efforts to 
secure an appropriation from Congress to prop- 
erly protect ancient and valuable documents 
which could not be replaced, but which efforts 
have thus far proved vain. He expressed the 
most complete sympathy with the aim of the 
convention to secure physical standards in fur- 
therance of fire prevention. He referred to the 
Titanic and Volturno disasters as having been 
forceful in awakening public sentiment in fa- 
vor of certain requirements which it would have 
been difficult to put in operation without the 
occurrence of such catastrophes. Such condi- 
tions as these have to be faced and the dark- 
ness illuminated before the desired results can 
be obtained. Mr .Redfield advised the delegates 
not to lose hope if little should be accomplished 
within the next five years. The peculiar men- 
tality of the American people does not. object to 
waste, and this must be altered by gradual edu- 
cation. He then,described the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which is willing to undertake whatever it 
can do well. It already has as much work 48 
can be handled without additional help. Sec- 
retary Redfield expressed his willingness to 40 
whatever he could to advance the fire prevention 
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work, which he considers as one phase of the 
evolution upward which is now going on in 
America. It is a slow thing; permanent con- 
struction must be deliberate; mushrooms grow 
in a night, but do not stay. 


FIRE DANGERS OF VESSELS AND MINES 


Mr. Evans, after expressing the appreciation 
of the convention of Mr. Redfield’s ‘address, read 
communications from the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, an officer of the navy and two ship- 
building concerns, describing methods of pre- 
venting loss of life and property on vessels. 
H. M. Wilson of the Bureau of Mines gave much 
interesting data concerning the plans which 
have been followed in securing safety for miners 
and mining property, principally underground. 
In the last five years, since the establishment of 
the Bureau of Mines, no mine fire has gotten 
beyond control, although there are fires still 
burning which started ten twenty or thirty years 
ago and have destroyed millions of dollars’ 
worth of coal. 

Mr. Redfield discussed the durability of fire 
hose, holding that it was more affected by its 
treatment after a test than that during the test. 
He requested that opinions or suggestions be 
sent to him as to the methods of extinguishing 
fires in vessels, and particularly as to a plan of 
introducing perforated pipes to carry live steam 
into holds in the vessels for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing fires. 

After a few other remarks upon various sub- 
jects and a vote of thanks to Secretary Redfield, 
the meeting adjourned to attend a fire drill at 
the plant of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany in Camden, after which the delegates re- 
turned to Philadelphia on the police boat Ash- 
bridge, which made a detour down:the Delaware 
as far as League Island. 


MANAGEMENT 


On Friday morning, the general subject of 
management was taken up, S. G. Walker, engi- 
neer for the mutual fire insurance companies at 
Providence, introducing the subject. First he 
told of a tramp who called at a certain house 
and asked for a cold hand-out, expressing his 
willingness to work in payment therefor. When 
asked what he could do, he said he could saw 
wood. The lady said: ‘“‘We do not burn wood’’; 
the tramp then said he could shovel coal. The 
lady replied: ‘‘We do not burn coal, we use 
gas,’”’ Whereupon the tramp replied, ‘‘I can turn 
on the gas.”’ Similarly Mr. Walker said he could 
turn on the gas. He proceeded to say that fire 
was the result of natural causes set in motion 
by careless, willful or natural causes. He held 
that well-regulated housekeeping was helpful in 
preventing fire, and rather disputed the idea 
that the high loss per capita in this country, as 
compared with that in Europe, was due to a 
Predominance of frame buildings. He thought 
that other factors than construction were re- 
sponsible, and that a saving of fifty per cent 
could be made by the elimination of careless- 
hess. The people must be aroused to apply the 
remedy. That the case is not hopeless is evi- 
denced by the experience of the factory mutual 
companies during the last seventy-eight years. 
He believed that these companies had struck 
the keynote of the present-day problem, and that 
the prevention of fire is preferable to extin- 
guishment. He went on to describe the manner 
in which these companies keep in touch with 
their insured members, and how independent re- 
ports are made upon their properties as well as 
weekly self-inspections. The cost of the regular 
inspections he placed at about six cents per 
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$1000 of insurance, this expense including an 
average of about fifty miles of travel for each 
inspection. He took the ground that the fire 
loss, aS a tax, is more easily controlled by the 
taxed than is any other tax. He thought that 
there should be a greater degree of responsibil- 
ity imposed for permitting fires to occur. 

In the absence of Wm. H. Loller, Mr. Evans 
read his contribution. He said that proper man- 
agement would solve part of the fire waste prob- 
lem, and that it ought to be required and en- 
forced by law. Inspections ought to be made by 
firemen, who would be guided by experience and 
not by theories. Education on fire prevention 
should begin in the schools and business houses 
might devote thirty minutes weekly to instruct- 
ing employees along this line. 

Col. Lewis T. Bryant, Commissioner of De- 
partment of Labor of New Jersey, stated that 
his department has supervision over factories, 
and is operated on the principle that ‘‘Every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.’’ He has 
tried to apply the factory mutual insurance 
ideas to factories in general, looking as well to 
the protection of machinery, elimination of dust, 
etc. He said that few proprietors go into their 
factories proper very often, and so do not know 
precise conditions. 

He has appealed to factory owners to protect 
their property by appointing fire chiefs, organ- 
izing fire brigades, etc. The fire chief system 
has worked well, and Col. Bryant has occasional 
meetings of such chiefs from all over the State, 
over 2000 having attended the second such meet- 
ing. The importance of protecting not only their 
employers’ property, but the lives and livelihood 
of their fellow employees, is impressed strongly 
upon them. The protective work is specialized, 
each piece of apparatus being under somebody’s 
charge. Fire drills, alarms, extinguishing ap- 
paratus, etc., were given due attention. Daily 
inspections are suggested, and it is strongly 
urged that, in event of fire, the city department 
shall be called at once. Col. Bryant related in- 
teresting experiences indicating the progress of 
fire prevention work, and the manner in which 
indifferent manufacturers have been converted 
into enthusiastic supporters of such efforts. 

Powell Evans again emphasized, in view of 
Col. Bryant’s remarks, the desirability of com- 
bining in one inspector the various functions 
now divided among several—in other words, bet- 
ter team-work. 

Mr. Whyler of Cleveland said that owing to 
the large numbers of horses burned in stables, 
which averaged 75 to 120 yearly for five years, 
he notified stable owners that such fires would 
be very carefully investigated, and that owners 
and firemen would be held responsible for them. 
The result was that only ten horses were burned 
in that city in 1913. 

R. H. Morris of Philadelphia, mutual insur- 
ance engineer, said that most fires were due to 
lack of management, and that owners of small 
properties should be told of fire dangers. Large 
propertyownets can be reached through their 
pocketbooks. This he proved by digging into 
a rubbish pile in one factory and finding some 
spools of silk. He showed these to the owner, 
who at once became interested, and thereafter 
that factory was kept clean. 

Mr. Forster also told of reaching the pocket- 
nerve by showing a manufacturer how he could 
save money and keep his plant cleaner at the 
same time. : 

F. B. Rutherford, of the Pennsylvania Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, told of 
stables having dangerous conditions, with 
horses kept above and below grade floors and 
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with insufficient exits, often blocked by wagons. 
He pleaded for better and freer exits. 

E. P. Heaton of Toronto spoke of the keen 
spirit of co-operation between manufacturers 
and those engaged actively in fire prevention in 
Canada. At a manufacturers’ meeting in Hali- 
fax resolutions reciting the large Canadian fire 
waste and calling upon manufacturers to exer- 
cise care and cleanliness in the plants were 
adopted and are being sent out broadcast. 

Powell Evans said we could never get control 
of a®continuing evil unless there is a continuing 
agency working against it, and that the fire 
prevention movement should not be regarded as 
a fad, but should be definitely organized for 
continuous work. 

C. M. Goddard of Boston advocated every one 
resolving to do something for fire prevention, 
even if only little, accepting opportunities as 
they presented themselves, and suggested the 
steady, continuous work indicated by the old 
motto, ‘‘Line upon line, precept upon precept.” 
Mr. Hamburger of the Prudential Insurance 
Company told of the system conducted in that 
company’s home office buildings in Newark, 
carefully devised for the safety of the property 
and of human life. Powell Evans remarked that 
careful study and efficiency were at the bottom 
of all the methods of fire prevention mentioned 
by the different speakers. 

..The following resolution was then adopted: 

It is the sense of this Convention that: Based on 
evidence and opinions obtainable approximately one- 
half of all fire waste—including avoidable fires without 
fraud as well as arson fires—arises from ignorant, 
shiftless, dirty and vicious use of property (which 
condition causes an approximate like proportion of 
sickness and immorality in all populous centers) and 
therefore mimimum continuing requirements as_ to 
clean and orderly living and the suppression of dan- 
gerous, fire-breeding nuisances (such as the sna 
match, dangerous smoking, careless storage of rub- 
bish, ashes, etc.) should be imposed by law in all com- 
munities, through the agency of the police power, act- 
ing through State and Municipal Fire Marshals (or 
like officials), using the active fire-fighting organiza- 


tion for inspections as much as possible and all volun- 
teer aid procurable. 


LEGISLATION 


As Mr. Ekern of Wisconsin could not be 
present, his paper on ‘‘Legislation’’ was read by 
Mr. Evans. He held that legislation was essen- 
tial for continuous fire prevention work, either 
through a new agency or through some existing 
agency such as the Federal Department of La- 
bor and State Fire Marshals. While education 
of children on fire prevention should be carried 
on, the real problem is to educate the individu- 
als now responsible for the fire waste. The 
adult should be educated ag to his business and 
home housekeeping. Some government agency 
should make a study of fire causes, and prop- 
ertyowners should have these matters kept be- 


“fore them. The States might co-operate with 


the Federal government in collating, classifying, 
analyzing and publishing fire data, with a view 
to the prevention of waste. It was suggested 
that all fires and loss adjustments should be re- 
ported to some authority, and that the payment 
of losses be prohibited until adjustments had 
been reported to the Fire Marshal. 

Mr. Evans commented upon the difficulty of 
enforcing proper laws, citing the necessity for 
constant police service. But he believes that 
the subject of fire prevention is important 
enough to warrant governmental control, and 
that the State should be the unit in such regu- 
lation. There should be legislative and admin- 
istrative investigation, and trade bodies should 
become interested; men learn best what they 
actually work out themselves. The three means 
of bringing about the prevention of fire, he said, 
are: (1) Building codes; (2) management, in its 
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physical and moral aspects, and (3) education. 
Fire data should be collected and analyzed by 
States and cities, and the principles and practice 
so worked out as to furnish an appropriate basis 
for legislation. Authority should be centralized 
and not scattered as it now is. In Philadelphia, 
for example, eight departments now have to do 
in some way with fires. Each city must study 
its own problems and apply the remedies. 

Mr. Cole of Boston suggested looking at legis- 
lation from a practical rather than a theoreti- 
col, standpoint. He spoke of departments®be- 
ing given powers, but no means of enforcing 
same. He also analyzed the time of the fire de- 
partment employees, showing little time avail- 
able for inspections without an increased force. 
Mr. Evans contended that co-ordination of work 
would enable the fire department to do much 
inspection work. In Philadelphia a close study 
showed more time being wasted than was 
needed to cover inspections. It was found that 
a man could inspect five to seven buildings per 
day. One man was started out from each com- 
pany to make inspections. It was then dis- 
covered, said Mr. Evans, that the inspector’s 
work was made harder for him, and he was 
virtually penalized for doing the inspection 
work. This was overcome by advising the man 
higher up that he must “trot straight or trot 
out.” Mr. Evans stated that a useful depart- 
ment will get more men and money if it is en- 
titled to it. 

Responding, Mr. Cole said the Boston depart- 
ment had been making inspections for many 
years, but the men do not and cannot do what 
should be done—more men are needed. A bill 
presented to authorize the formation of a fire 
prevention bureau, without men or money, to 
help in cleaning up, did not get through the 
legislature. 

Mr. Barstow criticised the results of the New 
York Fire Marshal Law, citing an instance up- 
State, where ten orders to make corrections 
were served on propertyowners, and were found 
by the Rochester Chamber of Commerce to be 
in conflict with the State Fire Marshal Law and 
municipal ordinances. He inquired how Phila- 
delphia managed to get its efficient system in 
operation. To this Mr. Evans responded that 
they got a sound administration; that he him- 
self was a crank of the subject of fire preven- 
tion and went to work. He said that fire pre- 
vention should be run as a business. It is an 
engineering proposition, fundamentally, but re- 
quires a knowledge of law and politics to fight 
fire hazard, indifference, political influence, etc. 
Enthusiasm and a close study of local needs are 
essentials also. 

Mr. Evans tried to arouse others to co-oper- 
ate, and finally held a meeting on his own ini- 
tiative, at which fifty men, including State of- 
ficials, were present and were committed to the 
fight. Then were evolved a State law and a city 
plan. 

The meeting then adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

It is the sense of this convention that: ‘‘While fire 
loss of life and property is always local in inception, 
its result is. national in effect, and hence its control 
must be effected by the operation of a sum total of 
State and Municipal laws which will suppress the 
range of fire hazards to an attainable minimum every- 
where and all the time, and that by this course alone 


can the sum total of fire waste of life and property 
be speedily and substantially reduced, and the cost 


‘of fire insurance (which reflects this total loss) be 


leesened: throughout the country.” 


EDUCATION ; 
F. H. Wentworth, secretary of the National 
Fire Protection Association, discussed the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Education,’”’ but in connection with the 
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matter of fire prevention, he thoughi, with Mr. 
Boyd, that the word ‘Information’? would be 
preferable to ‘“‘Education.’’ Mr. Redfield sounded 
the keynote when he said that the psychology 
of the American people must be changed. The 
National Fire Protection Association has been 
reaching the people directly for some five years 
past, and has tried various plans to awaken 
public interest in the subject of fire prevention. 
He found that the daily newspapers cannot be 
expected to give much attention to the subject, 
and even the efforts of members of the associa- 
tion, who used personal influence, were not very 
successful in securing public attention. The 
Fourth of July Bulletin, published by the asso- 
ciation, he felt, had been influential in greatly 
reducing the loss of life and property due to 
celebration of the Fourth of July. Mr. Evans 
had induced the National Association of Credit 
Men to join the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, and the former secretary of the Credit 
Mens Association, Mr. Meek, had traveled with 
Mr. Wentworth, and together they had held 
meetings which obtained some measure of news- 
paper attention, though the latter was generally 
inaccurate, as the journals did not dissociate 
fire insurance and fire waste. He said that some 
of them would say: ‘“‘Hiram Winklesworth of 
the National Firemens Association gave a lec- 
ture on fire insurance.’”’ They meant him, Mr. 
Wentworth said. Their meetings, however, were 
too frequently not well attended. The Ameri- 
can people do not like to be told their duty. He 
related an anecdote of Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
who, on reaching home from an oriental trip, 
had his baggage ransacked by the customs of- 
ficials, who desired to ascertain what duty was 
payable by Mr. Brooks. Some of his parishion- 
ers, who met him at the pier, inquired if he 
had brought home a new religion; to which Mr. 
Brooks replied: ‘‘No, I’d never bring home to 
the American people any religion with duties 
attached.”” Mr. Wentworth said that we are a 
lot of anarchists, and that even our small boys 
don’t take the law seriously. Illustrating this 
point, he told of a mother who left her baby in 
a carriage on the sidewalk while she did some 
shopping. The buggy rolled to the curb and 
was caught by someone, who called a policeman, 
explaining that the baby wasn’t his and he did 
not know to whom it belonged. The policeman 
started to roll the baby away, and a small boy 
asked him, ‘‘What’s the kid done?’”” Mr. Went- 
worth said that it was necessary to touch the 
pocket nerve in order to secure attention. All 
costs go to make up the price to the consumer. 
If a manufacturing plant is well protected the 
cost is lower, and this feature will appeal to 
the manufacturer. He advocated the appoint- 
ment of State fire marshals, but said that they 
are the people’s officials and should be paid 
from the public treasury. Mr. Wentworth fa- 
vored a Federal department to investigate and 
prepare statistics upon fire waste. Public of- 
ficials must be educated in order to secure the 
best results in fire prevention. Inspections by 
firemen had worked well, and he cited the case 
of Richmond, Va., where inspections were made 
on the initiative of the chief of the department. 
Mr. Wentworth suggested a fire prevention 
reader for use in schools in order to simplify 
the introduction of such instruction without 
adding to the already too long curriculum. An 
organized force in each city should be constantly 
on the watch in connection with fire prevention. 
Mr. Wentworth told of the proposed plan for 
the organization of local fire prevention bodies. 
Mr. Evans referred to the broadening of the 
scope of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
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tion, which was originally entirely composed of 
insurance organizations, but which now takes 
in engineering, trade and other bodies. He 
suggested that, as one means of spreading fire 
prevention knowledge and exciting interest, the 
fire marshal of a State might prepare circular 
matter and have same distributed with tax bills 
throughout the State, thus reaching all tax- 
payers. As an elaboration of this plan, he 
thought it might be feasible to have tax-payers 
called upon to file descriptions of their proper- 
ties, at intervals, with particular reference to 
fire hazards existing therein. 

Mr. Guerin said that sixty per cent to sixty- 
five per cent of fires occur in homes, and that 
while inspectors can readily go into factories it 
is more difficult for them to enter homes and 
make inspections. As a part of the campaign 
of education in New York, the public schools 
have been used, and fifteen-minute lectures, il- 
lustrated by lantern slides, given in lecture 
centers. Mr. Guerin predicts an immense re- 
duction in the fire loss next year. 

Mr. Parkman of Kansas spoke of the in- 
credulity with which people learned that the 
fire insurance losses in Kansas were $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 per year, or $15,000 per day. Fire 
prevention documents sent out to newspapers 
were printed in only about five per cent of 
cases, being looked upon as an advertising 
scheme. It will, therefore, be necessary to con- 
vince the newspapers that the campaign is be- 
ing carried on for the public good, and the in- 
formation desired to be given to the public must 
be presented in such readable form that it will 
be of as much interest as murder stories. In 
Kansas a model July 4 ordinance was sent out, 
which was passed in one city within twenty 
minutes after its receipt. The effect of this 
was noticeable, as on July 4 the fire loss in 
Kansas was but $2600 as against an average of 
$11,000 per day. Mr. Parkman said that it is 
hard to convict incendiaries; in fact, it is 
easier to get a confession of arson than a con- 
viction, 

Mr. Gasser of Newark told of the excellent 
results of the gradual enactment of the July 4 
ordinances in his city, where in 1907, on July 4, 
there were 112 accidents, two of which were 
fatal, while in the last two years there have 
been no fires nor accidents due to fireworks, and 
the people are just as happy. Mr. Gasser, Mr. 
Barstow and Mr. Evans paid high tribute to the 
work of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. 

The following resolution was adopted: 


It is the sense of this convention that “Education 
of the public about fire danger and waste of life and 
property should be provided in all laws, ordinances 
and regulations on the subject; and all interests con- 
cerned should not only join issue in collecting ac- 
curate and authoritative data but make equal effort 
to disseminate this information regularly and continu- 
ously among all the people in readily understandable 
language, to the end that they may not only accept but 
demand proper fire waste regulation and live in full 


accord therewith, 
INSURANCai 


On Saturday morning the bearing of insurance 
upon fire prevention was taken up. Francis 
Rawle, ex-president American Bar Association, 
Philadelphia, read a paper in which he de- 
scribed fire insurance as close to being a govern- 
mental function, and said that the State should 
concern itself in the supervision of insurance. 
Uniformity and system are necessary along 
some lines. He had found insurance companies 
conspicuous for their fairness, and he has en- 
tire confidence in them as a whole. ~ The public, 
however, is somewhat distrustful. No one ever 
reads a fire insurance policy, despite the gem- 
eral habit of reading other contracts. He con- 
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sidered it desirable that thére should be a 
standard form of policy which should be adopted 
by all States and should be simpler than the 
present New York and Massachusetts forms. 
Uniform legislation has been secured between 
States in other matters, and it ought to be pos- 
sible to secure a National standard policy within 
two years, if the companies would work for it. 
He stated that the American Bar Association 
would help in this way. 

Mr. Evans said that he was satisfied that 
there was a growing sentiment in favor of a 
simpler and more uniform fire insurance policy 
form, and alluded to the present movement 
toward such a form. 

William Guerin of New York also read a 
paper in which he said that until recently New 
York State had interfered very little with the 
insurance business. He traced the development 
of the broker in fire insurance to a point where 
he stated that the broker now dictates terms 
to the companies. He said that it is a notori- 
ous fact that risks offered direct and declined 
have been later accepted from a broker. He 
considered this situation a National disgrace, 
believing that it is only a step from accepting 
physically hazardous and undesirable risks to 
accepting those with a moral hazard attached 
to them. He characterized the standard policy 
as antiquated. He recognized fire insurance as 
a foundation of credit and asserted that the 
police power of the State may regulate insur- 
ance. However, the State is slow to exercise 
this power until the people call for action. 
This stage, he claimed, had now been reached, 
and he then stated that Fire Commissioner 
Johnson had gone to the legislature and en- 
deavored to secure a law requiring signed ap- 
plications for fire insurance. This bill failed 
of passage in the Senate. Mr. Guerin held that 
the standard policy does not operate to prevent 
arson, but protects the companies after the fire. 
He suggested that it would be better to make 
the conditions more difficult before the fire, and 
less difficult afterwards, for the insured. He 
also spoke of good results having been attained 
through the regulation of brokers and adjusters 
by the Insurance Department, and recommended 
that the delegates try to secure such legislation 
as he had described. 

Joseph Baldwin, Fire Marshal of Pennsyl- 
vania, in general supported the ideas put forth 
by Mr. Guerin. He took the ground that the 
requiring of signed applications for fire insur- 
ance would tend to increase the business for 
the companies as well as throwing a safeguard 
around the business. It would not prevent 
honest men from getting insurance, but would 
place a bar in the way of the dishonest. The 
agent should certify to the value of the prop- 
erty to be insured and recommend the issuance 
of the insurance. He asserted that many agents 
would write policies regardless of the risk, with 
a view to increasing their income. He held that 
State officials should be empowered to cancel 
policies if excessive insurance was found, or 
any other good reason. He also accused the 
insurance companies of responsibility for part 
of the fire loss, because of issuing policies care- 
lessly and paying losses too easily. 

0. B. Ryon informed the convention that the 
standard subject is under consideration by In- 
surance Commissioners and insurance com-~ 
panies. It is agreed that standardization is 
desirable, but it presents practical difficulties. 
The standard policies of different States vary 
somewhat, though there is no good reason why 
they should not be harmonious. The insurance 
companies are said to be heartily in favor of 
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a standard form for all States. Mr. Ryon then 
took up the subject of rate-making by States, 
which is likely to be a matter of serious dis- 
cussion between the Insurance Commissioners. 
Insurance and commercial bodies will be invited 
to discuss such problems. 

Mr. Lindback spoke of the existence of over- 
insurance, ascribing most of same to irrespon- 
sible solicitors whose only interest is in the 
commission that they secure. He suggested 
licensing solicitors to remedy this trouble. In 
the cases of some suspicious losses, Mr. Lind- 
back has prevented the payment of insurance 
until after investigation, and he intends trying 
to get authority from Parliament for such ac- 
tion in future. 

C. M. Goddard said that the papers and dis- 
cussions at this convention emphasize the fact 
that this gathering is unique. Men prominent 
in their respective diversified lines had gotten 
together, earnestly and honestly working to the 
same end; while differences of opinion devel- 
oped, every action taken by the convention was 
unanimous and to the credit of whoever planned 
the outline programme. He believed that un- 
animous action was essential to carry due 
weight with the public. Mr. Goddard then in- 
timated his intention to offer a resolution, but 
on the suggestion of Mr. Evans the matter was 
taken up by a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Goddard, Lindback, Guerin, Ryon and Baldwin. 
Mr. Evans spoke of the coming publication of 
the proceedings of the convention, which he 
would undertake at his own expense, as he 
found that no public body in the city had any 
authority to produce the publication. How- 
ever, the evident sense of the meeting was that 
the procedings would be eminently educational 
in their character, and that they ought to be 
widely distributed throughout the country. It 
was, therefore, decided that such organizations 
and public officials as could do so would pur- 
chase and distribute copies of the proceedings, 
and some of those present were in position to 
state positively that they would take numbers 
of the books, while others said that they would 
use their influence in that respect. 

The report of the committee was then made, 
which embodied a resolution reading as follows, 
which was adopted by the meeting: 


It is the sense of this convention that— 

(a) “The several States, territories and provinces 
hould not only assure that permissible fire insurance 
is stable financially; but that the form of contract 
should be as clear, brief, explicit and sound as pos- 
sible and as nearly as may be uniform and substance 
in all these jurisdictions—to the end that all such 
policies permitted to issue throughout the countep may 
equally and adequately protect all citizens, including 
the careless, ignorant and inexperienced; and ; 

Said jurisdictions should as nearly as possible 
adopt uniform regulations governing: 

1. Issuance of fire policies on property, and 

2. Licensing of fire insurance agents and brokers, 
an 

3. Licensing of fire insurance adjusters, to the end 
that only reasonable insurance contracts will be per- 
mitted on property, and that only men of sound 
character will be admitted to the business of writing 
fire insurance and adjusting fire losses—thus dis- 
couraging arson and complicity with fraudulent losses. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


Mr. Wentworth took up the question of or- 
ganization and recited the train of circum- 
stances which led to the calling of the conven- 
tion. On Mr. Evans’ initiative, the National 
Fire Protection Association’s executive com- 
mittee had authorized the organization of a 
committee .on public information. This, Mr 
Wentworth thought, would tremendously in- 
crease the force and usefulness of the associa- 
tion. He gave the personnel of the committee, 
which is made up of representative men from 
different groups of organizations, and he de- 
scribed the committee as being a large and 
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catholic one. It held its first meeting on Thurs- 
day last, and it is anticipated that that meet- 
ing marked the beginning of a large work. The 
plan is to organize local committees of the Na- 
tional committee, which will be directed from the 
main committee in large matters, but will be 
autonomous in local measures. The members 
of the committee located in Phladelphia, Boston, 
New York, Chicago and Pittsburg will imme- 
diately begin to organize local committees in 
those cities. 

Mr. Evans presented an interesting map, on 
which were designated the organizations 
through the country which can be interested in 
fire prevention work, and he mentioned a num- 
ber of these important associations. Mr. Evans 
predicted a great increase in the membership 
of the National Fire Protection Association, 
and urged that The Quarterly of that associa- 
tion should issue numbers monthly and fill them 
with interesting matter, which would be as 
eagerly read as is that now presented in the 
National Geographic Magazine. He thought 
that The Quarterly could become a wonderful 
journal. He spoke also of the invitation for 
the convention to participate in the Panama- 
Pacific Canal Exposition in San Francisco in 
1915. The meeting voted to place Mr. Evans in 
charge of editing the proceedings, with such as- 
sistance as he might desire. The convention 
expressed its appreciation of the courtesies re- 
ceived from Mr. Porter and Mr. Evans, as well 
as of the splendid work accomplished during the 
week by Mr. Evans. The latter responded fit- 
tingly, and said that he had made many friends 
and that he could not work upon a matter as 
he had done upon this without broadening his 
views. He expressed his thanks to the busy and 
important men who had gathered for a week of 
hard work. 

Mr. Goddard moved that the matter of a fu- 
ture meeting of the convention should be re- 
ferred to the chairman of the convention and 
the chairman of the committee on public infor- 
mation of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, to take such action as they should deem 
wise. This resolution was carried. An invita- 
tion was received from Cincinnati for the con- 
vention to meet theire in 1914. The convention 
then adjourned sine die. 


DELEGATES ATTENDING 


Among those present were: Jos. L. Baldwin, 
State Fire Marshal, Harrisburg, Pa.; R. Bar- 
stow, Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y.; 
W. T. Benallack, Board of Commerce, manager 
Michigan Inspection Bureau, Detroit; Jesse D. 
Burke secretary fire prevention committee, di- 
rector Bureau of Municipal Research, Philadel- 
phia; J. W. Blount, Insurance Commissioner, 
Augusta, Me.; Jas. Boyd, Philadelphia Board of 
Trade; John E. Butler, inspector of buildings, 
Richmond, Va.; W. E. Burrage, Massachusetts 
Mutual Fire Insurance Union, Boston; Miers 
Busch, Philadelphia Board of Trade; W. R. Bar- 
ton, Missouri Pacific Railway, St. Louis; B. 
Franklin Betts, Mutual Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago, and North Carolina Pine 
Association, Norfolk, Va.; W. T. Barrett, Bu- 
reau of Fire, Philadelphia; D. W. Bussinger, 
secretary of the convention, Fire Prevention 
Commission, Philadelphia; R. W. Blake, THE 
SPECTATOR, New York; W.,J. Canada, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington; HB. L. Gaum, Fire Marshal, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Harrisburg; Alcide Chaussee, super- 
intendent of buildings, Montreal; Edwin Clark, 
chief Bureau of Building Inspection, Philadel- 
phia; C. H. Cole, Massachusetts State Fire Com- 
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mission, Boston; W. H. Coupe, inspector Fire 
Marshal's office, Philadelphia; 8S. D. Craig, 
Delaware County Firemens Association, Sharon 
Hill, Pa.; E. A. Crane, American Institute of 
Architects, Philadelphia; S. E. Crans, Fire Mar- 
shal, Pierre, S. D.; A. W. Crawford, recording 
secretary City Parks Association, Philadelphia; 
A. C. Carruthers, Safety Engineering, New York; 
J. H. Caldwell, Assistant Fire Marshal, Phila- 
delphia; F. E. Cabot, secretary Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Boston; D. J. Commins, 
State Fire Marshal, Philadelphia; Gorham 
Dana, manager Underwriters Bureau of New 
Engiand, Boston; R. O. Dawson, superintendent 
National Fire Prevention Association, Boston; 
R. W. Davis, Jr., chairman Manufacturers Ex- 
change, Philadelphia; E. W. Dugdale, Peele 
Door Company, Philadelphia and New York; 
Alton D. Edes, president Plymouth (Mass.) Com- 
mercial Club; Powell Evans, Philadelphia; J. 
A. Enen, Philadelphia Fire Department; W. H. 
Emhardat, president Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
p.ny, Philadelphia; H. A. Foster, chief Glenside 
(Pa.) Fire Department; H. W. Forster, Under- 
writers Laboratories, Chicago, and Independent 
Inspection Bureau, Philadelphia; C. M. Goddard, 
New England Insurance Exchange and Massa- 
chusetts State Fire Prevention Association, 
Boston; A. Gasser, Newark, N. J.; Harry D. 
Gue, engineer, New York; P. J. Hoenig, Fire 
Underwriters Association of Baltimore; E. F. 
Henson, Philadelphia Board of Trade; Geo. 
Humphreys, Derby (Pa.) Fire Patrol; C. A. 
Hexamer, secretary Philadelphia Fire Under- 
writers Association; R. L. Humphrey, executive 
committee National Fire Prevention Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia; C. P. Host, State Fire Mar- 
shal, Madison, Wis,; A. H. Haynes, State Fire 
Insurance .Commissioner, Austin, Tex.; W. C. 
Haddock, superintendent John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia; I. A. Hahne, financial secretary 
Firemens Association of Pennsylvania; Mrs. F. 
P. Tames, Civic Club of Allegheny county, 
Pittsburg; J. H. Irvin, National Hay Association, 
Winchester, Ind.; S. W. Inglish, State Fire Com- 
missioner, Austin, Tex.; T. J. Jamisin, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Norristown t'a.; W. H. 
Jaynes, chief fire department, Richmond, Va.; 
W. H. Johnson, general inspector National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New York; W. H. 
Kilpatrick, Insurance Field, New York; J. W. 
Kelly, Jr., president International Association 
of Municipal Electricians, Camden; S. E. Keller, 
State Fire Marshal, St. Paul, Minn.; C. L. Kins- 
ley, National Association of Manufacturers, New 
York; S. G. Krake, advertising manager Fire 
Engineers, New Vork; L. M. Lewis, secretary 
American Automatic Sprinkler Company, Phila- 
delphia; W. E. Longley, Fire Marshal, Indian- 
apolis; A. Lindback, Fire Commissioner, Winni- 
peg, Man.; W. E. Mallalieu, general manager 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, New 
York; J. J. Mescal, acting chief engineer, Bu- 


reau of Fire, Philadelphia; Col. M. R. Muckle, © 


president Pennsylvania Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, . hila¢elphia; Paul Mason, 
Fire Protection, Cincinnati; Elliot Middleton, 
National Fire Prevention Association, Memphis, 
Tenn.; O. Meyers, Jr., president Bucks County 
Firemens Association, Southampton, Pa.; R. H. 
Morris, secretary Philadelphia Manufacturers 
Insurance Company; F. R. Morgaridge, As- 
sistant Fire Marshal, Springfield, Ill.; W. 8. 
McDowell, attorney Commission on: Revision of 
Building Laws, Pittsburg; W. McDevitt, inspec- 
tor Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association; 
E. A: Northey, manager New England Bureau 
of United Inspection, Boston; H. P. Onyx, Key- 
stone, Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Phila- 
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delphia; I. Osgood, engineer Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters; H. Parkman, State Fire 
Marshal, Kansas; A. A. Pancoast, United Fire- 
mens Insurance Company, Philadelphia; Thos. 
Pitts, Automatic Sprinkler Company of America, 
Philadelphia; C. W. Pike, electrical bureau, 
Philadelphia; C. H. Patton, manager Cleveland 
(Ohio) Inspection Bureau; W. L. Plack, Engi- 
neers Club, Philadelphia; Hon. G. D. Porter, di- 
rector of public safety, Philadelphia; G. M. 
Robertson, engineer Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific; C. O. Richardson, Fire Under- 
writers Association of Baltimore; E. J. Reilly, 
fire inspector Erie Railroad; Ole O. Roe, State 
Fire Marshal, Des Moines; E. H. Sigeson, man- 
ager Buffalo Association of Fire Underwriters; 
0. K. Stablein, Commissioner of Insurance, 
Pierre, S. D.; F. J. T. Stewart, New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters; E. P. Stover, Security In- 
surance Company, New Haven; S. A. Sonder, 
Lumbermens Exchange, Philadelphia; E. Spaul- 
ding, Globe Automatic Sprinkler Company, 
Philadelphia; B. R. Tomes, American Exchange 
and Review, Philadelphia; W. K. Tucker, 
Philadelphia Board of Trade; J. Lynn Truscott, 
Camden Fire Insurance Company, Camden, N. J.; 
F. S. Underhill, Lumbermens Exchange, Phila- 
delphia; F. H. Wentworth, secretary National 
Fire Prevention Association, Boston; S. F. Wes- 
ton, Globe Automatic Sprinkler Company, New 
York; S. G. Webb, Keystone Fireproof Compeny, 
New York; Coleman Wortham, Underwriters 
Exchange, Richmond, Va.; S. A. Willets, Na- 
tional Hay Association, Winchester, Ind.; L. W. 
Wilson, Chamber of Commerce, Rochester; A. 
W. Wister, Jr., Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association; Geo. S. Walker, chief mechanician, 
Philadelphia; C. B. Whyler, Cleveland Fire De- 
partment; Ira H. Woolson, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York; C. E. Yost, 
Deputy Chief Fire Marshal, Pennsylvania. 


Instruction on Fires in Schools 


The following paper was read by Fire Marshal 
Ole O. Rowe of Iowa at the Philadelphia meet- 
ing of the Fire Marshals Association of North 
America: 


The destruction of property to the value of more 
than $225,000,000 and the loss of thousands of lives, 
which annually take place in the United States as the 
result of fire, is a story of carelessness and crime so 
appalling that it has justly aroused the interest not 
oo, of economists but of the general public. 

We claim to be highly civilized; yet unless the fu- 
ture can give greater security to life and property than 
is afforded by the present, we will be eoinpelled to 
admit that our civilization does not measure up to 
its boasted supremacy. ; 

Our people have a veritable mania for enacting new 
laws. For every ill, economic, political and social, a 
cry goes up for more law. As a result we have many 
laws of general application, hastily enacted in re- 
sponse to individual clamor, and not at all suitable to 
the needs of the public or the times. 

Our statutes are burdened, and over-burdened, with 
a mass of penal provisions that are not enforced. 
Many people have a vague idea that laws enforce 
themselves automatically. They have never en- 
gaged in the law-enforcing business or they would 
know better. ‘The Majesty of the Law” is a beauti- 
ful phrase. The law is majestic only when it is 
enforced without fear or favor. 

But who will enforce a law which is not grounded 
in and upheld by public sentiment? 

Who will build better buildings when it does not 
pay, and when the cheaply constructed fire-trap rents 
2$ readily and for as much money as the fireproof 
structure? ; : pe 

Cleanliness is the great fire preventive. Cleanliness 
is next to godliness and should prevail not only in 
the home but in the factory and in the business house. 

However, until avhigh sense of moral responsibility 
and civic ‘pride: has been developed, the. compliance 
with clean-up orders will be grudging and spasmodic 
rather than free, full and ‘thorough. eyteeaen 

The enforcement of our criminal statutes is no- 
toriously Jax, Our antiquated methods of criminal pro- 
cedure shield the criminal and foster crime. The mul- 
titude of conflicting technical decisions, ostensibly in 
the interest of liberty, make the criminal a hero and 
the prosecutor a monster. , 
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We catch a fire-bug almest red-handed. The evi- 
dence against him, direct and circumstantial, is over- 
whelming. Is the punishment swift and certain? No; 
for we must first convince the prosecuting attorney 
that he has a good case. This gentleman is often 
timid., sometimes ignorant or obtuse. In many 
States we go through the form of a preliminary hear- 
ing, where the State is often compelled to disclose its 
entire case without being able to secure an inkling as 
to the nature of the defense. If the case goes to the 
grand jury, the State has another battle to convince 
ihat body either that the fellow has not already been 
sufficiently punished by having been arrested, and per- 
haps Confined in jail and mulcted by his attorneys, or 
that he is not insane. 

Next comes the trial, where twelve good men and 
true must be convinced beyond a reasonable dou 
that the prisoner is guilty. The State’s witnesses are 
often timid and forgetful. Many of them have been 
interviewed by the defendant or his attorney and 
coaxed or threatened to be “easy,” which they 
frequently are, especially in cases where the charge 
is “burning with intent to injure the insurer.” The 
prosecuting attorney, usually young and inexperienced, 
is no match for the array of legal talent pitted against 
him. Result: “We, the jury, find the defendant not 
guilty.” The prisoner shakes hands with the jurors 
and the curtain descends upon the last act of another 
farce too often enacted in our courts of justice. 

How may strength and courage be imparted to our 
law-enforcing officials so they will do their whole 


duty? 

ew may the men and women of our land, who, in 
the last analysis, must be held responsible for the ad- 
ministration of justice and the enforcement of law, 
be endowed with a holy desire to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, when called 
upon to rence d in court? 

How may the twelve men who serve as jurors be in- 
spire by patriotic zeal to “Let justice be done though 
the heavens fall’? 

These are questions that touch the very vitals of 
our government. They cannot be answered by passing 
resolutions in a political convention. They must be 
solved in the home and in the school. Let us bring 
to their right solution every agency and every in- 
fluence at our command, ; 

Inasmuch as the public school is supported by gen- 
eral taxation, the public has a right to demand that 
whatever it may teach it must train the children and 
youth in good citizenship. Recognizing the influence 
of the public school and the duty which it owes to 
the generation which supports it, a number of States 
have made provision for the giving of instruction in 
these schools in the causes and dangers of fires, 


Mr. Roe then proceeded to describe the Iowa 
law, which prescribes the teaching of fire 
dangers in the public schools, and the manner in 
which it has been carried into effect. As he 
well says: “It is a work in which immediate 
results are not noticeable.’’ However, he has 
o»served a wide and increasing interest in the 
subject; and, in concluding his address, spoke as 
follows: 


I submit, however, that a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples ungarizing good, sound, substantial building; of 
the dangers attending improperly installed heating and 
lighting systems; of the constant menace presented by 
the promiscuous use of the paflor match; of the -dan- 
ger to which property and life are subjected by the 
careless smoker; of the great value of cleanliness in 
and about all buildings and premises; of the nature 
and danger of gasoline and other highly inflammable 
substances, and the importance of handling the same 
with the greatest care; that patriotism need. not be 
expressed in fire and noise; that crime is crime, and 
should be punished; that the moral sensibilities should 
be trained, so that the child will spurn a falsehood and 
tell the truth at all times; that the will be s0 
strengthened that the future citizen and official may 
dare to do right, and dare to be true in every rela- 
tion of life; that the greatest civic virtue is obedience 
to law; these, all of these, are essential elements in 4 
practical education. 

Conservation of our resources is not alone for the 
coal-fields and forests of Alaska. It concerns every 
home in the land, : 

How may a careless and wasteful people become 
careful and frugal? This is one of the greatest ques 
tions to which the reformer can address himself. Its 
right solution will do more to reduce the high cost of 
living than any tariff bill ever enacted. 


Central National Fire Reinsures 

The Central National Fire of Chicago has re- 
insured its outstanding business in the North 
British and Mercantile of London. The Central 
National will continue as a reinsurance com- 
pany and will-maintain present contracts under 
which it agrees to assume part of the liability 
of: other companies. The North British . and 
Mercantile and the Commonwealth of New York 
join in the assumption of business, and. the 
agencies of the Central National will be taken 
over-so far as is possible. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LOCAL INSURANCE AGENTS 


Local Fire Insurance Agents, in Annual Convention at Cincinnati, Admit 
Casualty and Surety Men to Membership 


C. F. HILDRETH OF FREEPORT, ILL., ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Details of Merger Left with Executive Committee, which Will Confer with Committee from Other 
Organization—Increase Number of Vice-Presidents—Little Opposition Raised 





Officers elected: 

President—C. F. Hildreth. 

Vice-Presidents—L. C. Merrill, John M. 
Larkin, Walker Taylor, L. H. Stubbs, 
James B. Leedom, W. A. Eldredge, E. H.. 
Forry, Paul B. Gaylord. 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. H. Putnam. 











[SPECIAL REPORT BY OUR STAFF CORRESPONDENT] 


CINCINNATI, October 16.—After the first 
day’s meeting of the National Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents, the details of 
which were printed in THE SPECTATOR of last 
week, those present, numbering approximately 
500 agents, dispersed for the afternoon and re- 
assembled during for evening for a reception 
and dance given in the Sinton ball room. At 
10 o’clock a buffet luncheon was served, which 
was well attended. During the Tuesday after- 
noon session the ladies attending the conven- 
tion were entertained by a trip to the Art Mu- 
seum, the Sterling Glass Works and to the 
Rockwood Pottery Plant. 

Wednesday morning’s session was opened at 
10 o’clock, owing to the enforced absence of 
Superintendent William T. Emmet of the New 
His address, 
which also was presented in last week’s issue of 
THE SPECTATOR, was read by Albert W. Whit- 
ney of New York, the subject being ‘‘What 
Should be the Attitude of the State Toward the 
Business of Fire Insurance.’’ Following its de- 
livery matters relating to the extension fund 
and sole agencies were discussed in open meet- 
ing. It developed that the foregoing fund would 
have $9000 to work with during the ensuing 
year. The question also as to ‘‘Should Agents 
Favor Legislation Requiring Companies to do 
Business Only Under Their Own Name?” was 
then opened to general debate. 


FAVOR ADMISSION OF CASUALTY AND 
SURETY AGENTS 


Definite action was then taken by the conven- 
tion favoring the Massachusetts resolution to 
open the Association to casualty and surety 
agents by changing the constitution, and after 
favorable reports to this action were rendered 
by the specially appointed committee of both 
the fire agents’ body and casualty and surety 
agents, the details of the merger were ordered 
referred to the executive committee with power 
to act after conferring with the committee Of 
the casualty and surety agents appointed for 
this purpose. The name was recommended to 
be changed to the National ‘Association of 
Local Insurance Agents. ‘The report also sug- 
Rested two additional vice- -presidents, three new 
members of the executive committee and two 
Members of the legislative committee to be 
elected from the casualty and surety member- 
Ship. Very little opposition to the consolidation 


was made. Adjournment was then taken for 
lunch. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was opened with a 
notable address by E. K. Beddall of New York 
on ‘“‘The Problem of Brokerage Losses and Lon- 
don Lloyds Insurance,’ during the course of 
which he said in part: 

The average local agent of insurance is a 
broker under the system by which the fire in- 
surance business is conducted in the United 
States. The distinction between the term local 
agent and the word broker is an extremely fine 
one, and I have found it very difficult to choose 
a ground which may be said to belong to either 
one. It is true he has functions as an agent, but 
he is essentially a broker. The field for insur- 
ance in the United States is one which has not 
been developed to anything like its possibilities. 


He then outlined London Lloyds, giving a 
brief history of the organization and its methods 
of doing business. In speaking of the broker, 
Mr. Bedall said: 

The legitimate broker solicits the co-opera- 
tion of the local agent. There is no business 
reason why a local agent should not allow a 
brokerage upon such business to anyone who is 
employed to place it, and there is no honest 
reason why a broker should invade the terri- 
tory of a local agent for the purpose of disturb- 
ing legitimate underwriting practices. 

In speaking of rates, ‘‘Rating by Schedule,” 
as it is done to-day, is a step toward equitable 
rates, but the rates are not yet equitable and 
can not be until the element of combined loss 
experience is incorporated into the making of 
them. 

A discussion was then opened on the sole 
agency question, D. D. Butler of Connecticut 
and Walker Taylor of North Carolina entering 
into the subject at length. A resolution then 
being presented that sole agents for each ter- 
ritory should alone exist was unanimously car- 
ried. 

After general discussions were indulged in on 
the topics of “overhead writing’’ and the pro- 
miscuous appointment of agents, President 
Southgate in closing the meeting appointed a 
nominating committee for the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. Wednesday evening the 
ladies were entertained at a theater party and 
the men at a cabaret show given at the Orpheum 
roof garden. 

The closing session of the convention was held 
Thursday morning. The principal address was 
delivered by Henry E. Sampson of Des Moines. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


After resolutions were adopted favoring a one 
cent postage, approving the work of the Post 
Office Department in ferreting out wildcat, and 
fraudulent insurance companies, declaring 
against overhead writing and the promiscuous 
appointment of local agents, ‘and indorsing a 
resolution of the Texas agents asking for equal 
compensation with surrounding States, and after 
a rising vote of appreciation was extended to 
the Cincinnati Fire Insurance Club pnd a‘per- 
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sonal vote of thanks for the favors extended the 
delegates was voted, the convention manager, 
John F. Ankenbauer of Cincinnati, the election 
of officers for 1914 was held and resulted as fol 
lows: 

President—C. F. Hildreth of Freeport, Ill. 

Secretary-Treasurer—H. H. Putnam of Boston, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—New England, L. C. Merrill, 
Concord, N. H.; Middle States, John M. Larkin, 
Port Allegheny, Pa.; Southeastern States, 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington, N. C.; Southwestern 
States, L. H. Stubbs, St. Joseph, Mo.; Middle 
Western States, James B. Leedom, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; W. A. Eldridge, Detroit, Mich., and E. H. 
Forry, Indianapolis, Ind.; Rocky Mountain 
States, P. B. Gaylord, Denver, Col. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee, E. C. 
Roth, Buffalo. 

Chairman of the Grievance Committee—J. K. 
Livingston, Detroit, Mich. 

Chairman of Legislative Committee—Geo. D, 
Markham, St. Louis, Mo. 

Chairman of the Organization Committee—F. 
E. Warren, Salem, Mass. 

An invitation for the 1914 convention to be held 
at Minneapolis was extended, and this question 
was submitted to the executive committee. 


Henry E. Sampson, one of the leading attor- 
neys of Des Moines, and spécial counsel for the 
Iowa Insurance Department, made an interest- 
ing address on ‘‘Discrimination—Its Causes and 
Consequences.” He began by telling of the evo- 
lution of the insurance industry, and said that 
it is not surprising that bad practices have de- 
veloped and evils have crept in. He said, in 
part: 


Most of the lesser evils are the direct and natural 
results of conditions which are fundamentally wrong 
—in fact, many of them can be traced directly to the 
practice of discrimination and rebating, and to the 
method of employing agents on a commission basis. 
If we are to propose anything looking toward a per- 
manent solution of these problems, let us strike at 
the roots of these evils. 

That the rate of insurance should be the same for 
like hazards needs no argument. From whatever 
angle we approach the subject, we reach the same 
conclusion, As a public service concern, rendering 
a necessary service to the members of society, we find 
the same reasons for making a fair and equitable 
charge for such services to all persons served. This 
pin has been enforced by law, both State and 

Jational, with respect to common carriers, who are 
required to charge everybody alike for transportation, 
whether freight or passengers, for like distance by 
similar conveyance, and with the same character or 
service. Then, again, the sole object of insurance is 
to distribute among all members of the community fire 
losses sustained by its individual members, and its 
cost can therefore be regarded in the nature of a fire 
tax assessed against the many for the benefit of the 
unfortunate few. It is the thankless task of fire in- 
surance companies to equitably assess, collect and dis- 
tribute this tax, You are the tax gatherers. The very 
first principle of taxation is that it must be equitable. 
The work of proverly assessing taxes has always been 
one of the most difficult problems of government. The 
fire tax is no exception to this rule. As such insur- 
ance tax, it should be fairly and equitably distributed 
like any other tax. 


Cleveland National Fire 

The Cleveland National Fire of Cleveland, 
which expects to begin business about February 
1, 1914, with a paid-in capital of $700,000 and a 
surplus of $400,000, has appointed Carroll L. De- 
witt, formerly Western general agent for the 
Newark Fire of Newark, as managing under- 
writer. He will alsd be elected a director and 
vice-president at a meeting of the stockholders 
to be held: ‘shortly. ‘The company was organized 
by former Ohio’ ‘Fire Marshal H. D. Davis, and 
afterwards Unitea States Marshal for the north- 
ern district of that State. ‘The organization 
work has been in charge of James Edgar Miilli- 
ken of Milliken & Mostin of Kansas City. 
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Takes Over California Fire 


The directors of the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance of London have voted to exercise the op- 
tion held by that company on the stock of the 
California Insurance Company of San Francisco. 
The California will continue under its present 
title as a separate agency plant. The company 
was organized in 1861, retired in 1892, when it 
reinsured its outstanding business and resumed 
business in 1905. Its premiums written last 
year aggregated $493,909 net. Col. A. H. Wray, 
United States manager of the Commercial 
Union, is now on his way to San Francisco to 
complete arrangements for the transfer. 


Fidelity Fire of Des Moines Reinsures 


DES MOINES, October 20.—The ninth Iowa 
fire insurance company’ to be swallowed up by 
out-of-State companies was the Fidelity Fire of 
Des Moines, which last week was reinsured in 
the German-American of New York. The Ger- 
man-American took over the Capital and Mer- 
chants and Bankers of Des Moines some months 
ago. C. E. Campbell, who has been in charge 
of the Des Moines office will continue in that 
capacity and the reinsurance of the Fidelity will 
not affect him. The agents for the Fidelity will 
be retained. In explaining the sale, M. M. 
Carr, president of the Fidelity, asserts that it 
had been hoped to continue the Fidelity indefi- 
nitely, but that fire insurance conditions in Iowa 
have not improved and it was found unprofita+ 
ble to continue under the circumstances. The 
Fidelity has been in business for twenty-six 
years. It has been doing business of $150,000 
annually. The German-American already has 
about $400,000 of businegs in Iowa. 


Fire Notes 


—The First Reinsurance of Hartford has been li- 
censed in Massachusetts. 

—Allan Kennedy of Fort Smith has been appointed 
Arkansas State agent for the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburg. 

—The business of the Hudson Bay Fire of Van- 
couver in Ontario, Nova Scotia, Quebec and New 
Brunswick has been reinsured in the Northwestern 
National of Milwaukee. 


—Rodolphe L. Agassiz has been elected a director 
of the New England Casualty of Boston, in place of 
Frederick C. Dumaine. Mr. Agassiz is vice-president 
of the Calumet & Hecla Mining Company. 


—F. L. Lockwood has been appointed special agent 
of the Central Union Fire of Kansas City for Indiana. 
The appointment was temporary, it was announced, 
but it is probable that it will be made permanent in 
the near future. Mr. Lockwood has been with the 
Central Union for about a year. 


—The Glens Falls of Glens Falls, N. Y., is about to 
make application for a Dominion license to transact the 
fire, tornado and automobile insurance in all Provinces, 
E. W. West, secretary of the company, has com- 
pleted a tour of the large cities of the Dominion, and 
it is understood that he is very favorably impressed 
with the business outlook for his company. 


—The Home Insurance Company of New York is 
presenting its friends with a solid bronze desk weight 
in commemoration of the sixtieth year of its business 
life. The weight is a handsome souvenir, which well 
typifies the qualities of permanence and _ stability 
which have been so well demonstrated by the company. 
The Home is a tower of strength standing and guard- 
ing its clients from the danger of loss by fire. 

—The full body of the Industrial Accident Board 
of Massachusetts has upheld the findings of the Ar- 
bitration. Committee of the Board in the case of 
George F. Stone, employee, Read Brothers, employer, 
and the Travelers of Hartford, insurer, under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, to the effect that pneu- 
monia caused “in the course of” or “arising out of” 
employment is an “accident” within the meaning of 
the statute and that compensation may be récovered 
if the employer is a‘subscriber to the act, 
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Monthly Premium Policies 


For many years efforts have been made to 
establish on a firm foundation the principle of 
monthly premium life insurance policies. A 
variety of causes seem to have worked against 
its success, but it is gratifying to record that 
in some instances during the past few years the 
plan appears to have taken firm hold. An in- 
teresting discussion of this topic has recently 
been indulged in by J. C. Maginnis, manager 
of agencies for the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America. That company issues policies, 
with monthly premiums, arranged in amounts 
from $12 to $1,000 for ages from six months to 
sixty years and gives the same provisions as in 
ordinary contracts. The payment of premium 
is kept track of at the home office by a card 
system so that the home office is constantly 
in possession of all data relating to lapses, etc. 
The agents are compensated at the rate of four 
times on the new monthly premium and fifty 
per cent on the second, third and fourth month 
premiums as they are paid, while the subse- 
quent commission is fifteen per cent on collec- 
tions. The company finds the system a great 
protection against repeaters among the agency 
force; and as there is a real incentive to keep 
a policy in force when once written, the lapse 
rate is comparatively low. Mr. Maginnis lays 
down as essentials for the success of a monthly 
premium department the following: Policies 
and rates, new ideas, management, thoroughly 
trained organization. 








Columbia Life of Fremont, Neb. 


The new insurance code of Nebraska requires 
the submission of new policy forms to the In- 
surance Department and the first company to 
comply with that requirement is the Columbia 
Life of Fremont. It. has prepared an entirely 
new set of contracts, including a guaranteed 
return premium form under which the reserve 
at the end of twenty years exactly equals the 
amount of premiums required to be paid. The 
policies share in the profits annually, beginning 
with the end of the first year, are incontestable 
after two years, allow thirty days’ grace in 
premium payment and are non-forfeitable after 
two years, being then automatically extended, 
while paid-up and cash values are allowed after 
three years. Policies also contain the disability 
clause providing for waiver of premiums. 

The company also transacts accident insurance 
and has issued new forms in that branch also. 
By the first of December the company hopes to 
have all its new plans in full operation and will 
then increase its agency force with a view to 
entering new fields after the first of the year. 





Union Life Assurance of Toronto 


Referee Kappele has opened an investigation 
into the reason for the failure of the Union Life 
Assurance Company of Toronto, thus carrying 
out the instructions issued by the Department 
of Finance at Ottawa. The hearing was in the 
chambers of G. T. Clarkson. Harry Symonds, 
who has been with the Union Life since it was 
incorporated in 1902 as an outgrowth of the Na- 
tional Agency Company, which was then carry- 
ing on the provident branch of the North Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company, was the chief 
witness. He was examined Ly C. A. Masten, 
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Thursday 


K. C., acting for the government. Mr. Masten’s 
inquiries were directed to throwing more light 
upon the circumstances in which the unfortu- 
nate company was born and the reasons why 
it proved a losing venture. The shareholders of 
the National Agency Company have asked for a 
wind up of its affairs and allege a deficit of a 
million dollars. The company has been ordered 
liquidated. 


Buying Union Life of Chicago 

The officers of the Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants Life of Rockford, Ill., an assessment com. 
pany, are buying the control of the Union Life 
of Chicago, and the home office probably will be 
moved to Rockford. The assessment company 
will likely reinsure in the Union Life. A special 
stockholders’ meeting of the Union Life will be 
held shortly to ratify plans for the future of 
the company. About fifty-two per cent of the 
stock will be secured. The stockholders will re- 
alize about $7 a share against a par value of $10. 
The Union Life began business in 1909 and in the 
same year took over the business of the Bankers 
Union of Chicago, an assessment concern. E. P. 
Strandberg is president and Dr. L. P. Kuhn is 
secretary. The company has admitted assets as 
of January 1 last of $162,789, net reserve of $46,- 
961, capital, surplus and special fund of $96,178, 
and insurance in force of $1,323,230. The new 
business this year amounts to $320,000. The 
Manufacturers and Merchants had as of Janu- 
ary 1 assets of $20,192, total liabilities of $2125 
and insurance in force of $969,000. 


Indictments Against O. R. Farrar et al. 


Indictments have been returned by a Federal 
Grand Jury at Providence, R. I., against Edward 
B. Metcalf, O. R. Farrar and James F. Allen in 
connection with the failure of the Atlanta Na- 
tional Bank of Providence. O. R. Farrar was the 
principal mover in the Columbus Securities Com- 
pany of New Jersey, which is now bankrupt, and 
the indictments allege that the three men men- 
tioned conspired to convert $52,000 to their own 
use and to that of the securities company. 
Early in October other indictments charging 
misapplication of bank funds were found affect- 
ing the same men under which there were 
twenty-four counts. It will be remembered that 
the Columbus Securities Company secured con- 
trol of some accident and life insurance com- 
panies, but was placed in the hands of a receiver 
some months ago. Its plans also involved the 
control of a chain of banks. 


J. W. Fitz Gibbon Dies 


J. W. Fitz Gibbon, aged fifty-six years, one of 
the organizers of the Conservation Life of 
South Bend, Ind., and until a few months ag0 
actively engaged in its affairs, died recently at 
his home of cancer of the throat. He was an 
attorney, and for some time was with the Equit- 
able Life of New York. 





Minnesota Companies to Merge 

The commission authorized by the Minnesota 
laws has approved the plan for the merger of 
the Midland Insurance Company of St. Pau! and 
the Indemnity Life and Accident of Minneapolis. 
In making its investigation of the companies’ 
affairs it was found that on a basis of admitted 
assets the $100,000 capital of the Indemnity Life 
and Accident was impaired ‘to the amount of 
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$19,000. The Midland was found to have a sur- 
plus of $16,000. The commission has ordered 
that the capital of the Midland be increased to 
$200,000, and that the property of the Indemnity 
be conveyed to the former company on condition 
that it reinsure the business and assume all 
liabilities. 


Empire Life of Canada 


The Empire Life Insurance Company of Can- 
ada, with headquarters at Toronto, is being or- 
ganized with a capital of $1,000,000. There has 
been an issue of 10,000 shares with a par value 
of $100 each. The company will make a spe- 
cialty of sub-standard risks. The provisional 
board of directors is as follows: President, Hon. 
Thos. Crawford, Toronto; managing director, 
George Boyd Wickes, Toronto; actuary and 
secretary, R. W. Barton, A. I. A., Toronto; di- 
rectors, W. C. Bayley, Nelson, B. C.; W. H. 
Sheriff, Toronto; W. W. Wadleigh, Edmonton; 
medical referee, T. F. McMahon, M. D., Toronto. 


To Buy Standard Life of Camden 

Charles D. Barney & Co. and Ernest L. Tus- 
tin of Philadelphia head a syndicate which is ar- 
ranging to purchase 8100 shares of the Standard 
Life of Camden, N. J., owned and controlled by 
the Columbus Securities Company, which now is 
in the hands of a receiver. The stock will be 
bought at a cost of $5.67%4 a share, and it is 
understood that the syndicate intends to liqui- 
date the company, which can be done at a profit. 
The Standard Life has about $900,000 of insur- 
ance in force. 


Winnipeg Life Assurance 

The Winnipeg Life Assurance Company of 
Winnipeg is being organized, with a capital of 
$1,000,000, and it is expected that the company 
will be ready for business early next year. H. R. 
8. McCabe, formerly of Toronto, and later man- 
ager at Winnipeg for the London and Lancashire 
Life, will be manager. Among the members of 
the board of provisional di:ectors are: Wallace 
H. McMillan; C. R. Gilmour, M. D., C. M.; T. J. 
Murray, barrister; J. F. C. Menlove, F. O. Maber, 
H. R. S. McCabe, all of Winnipeg; I. A. Robin- 
son, Brandon, and J. W. Breakey, Souris, Man. 


American National Assurance 


Th~ capital stock of the American National As- 
surance of St. Louis has been increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000, and this action has been au- 
thorized by Superintendent Revelle of the Mis- 
souri Insuance Depatment. The company was 
organized more than a year ago by osteopaths, 
and it has insurance in force of $1,058,000. 


Citizens Union Life, Cleveland 
It has been announced that the Citizens Union 
Life of Cleveland, Ohio, will be ready to write 
business about the first of the coming year: C. 
P. Wickham, Jr., is the president of the com- 
pany, and L. W. Wickham, vice-president and 
general counsel. 





“For many years I have been a constant reader of 
your journal, and I think you know that I appreciate 
its value, not only in this, but in all other subjects 
connected with insurance in. this nation.”"—W, L. 
Hathaway, Commisioner of Insurance, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. 





THE SPECTATOR 
PRUDENTIAL’S ELECTION 





Wilbur S. Johnson Becomes Second Vice- 
President and Comptroller 





EDWARD GRAY ELECTED THIRD VICE- 
PRESIDENT 





Edward D. Duffield Promoted to Fourth Vice- 
Presidency—Advances Due to Recent Death 
of Jacob E. Ward, Who Was Second 
Vice-President—Mr. Duffield also 
Elected a Director 


At the regular meeting of the directors of the 
Prudential of Newark held last week, and which 
marked the thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
founding of the company, Edward D. Duffield was 
elected a director to serve for the unexpired 
term of the late Jacob E. Ward, second vice- 
president of the company. Wilbur S. Johnson 
was advanced from third vice-president and 
comptroller to second vice-president and comp- 
troller. Mr. Johnson’s service with the company 
dates from January 8, 1880. He occupied various 
positions of responsibility until January 15, 1895, 
when he was appointed cashier. Mr. Johnson 
was elected comptroller January 14, 1902; be- 
came a director of the company July 14, 1902; 
fourth vice-president and comptroller January 9, 
1°05, and third vice-president and comptroller 
on January 8, 1912. 

Edward Gray was promoted from fourth vice- 
president to third vice-president. He became 
connected with the company on April 21, 1883, 
and after several years of service in the field he 
was promoted to a position at the home office 
and advanced through various stages to assist- 
ant secretary January 9, 1900; secretary, Janu- 
ary 13, 1908, and fourth vice-president and direc- 
tor, January 8, 1912. The vacancy in the position 
of fourth vice-president has been filled by the 
promotion of Mr. Duffield, who, prior to becom- 
ing associated with the Prudential, represented 
Essex county in the legislature and was assist- 
ant attorney-general of New Jersey. He re- 
signed this position to become identified with 
the Prudential as general solicitor on November 
15, 1906. During this period he has been actively 
engaged in matters of great importance to the 
interests of the Prudential. In addition to his 
duties as fourth vice-president he will con- 
tinue to act as general solicitor. 


Gain and Loss Exhibit for 1912 

In publishing the Gain and Loss Exhibit for 
1912 in THE SPECTATOR a few weeks ago an 
error occurred in connection with the insurance 
expenses of the Postal Life of New York. In the 
line “insurance expenses incurred” the amount 
stated was $593,212, with a ratio of expenses to 
loading of 172.69 per cent. The amount should 
have read $293,212 and the percentage 85.41. The 
gain from loading was correctly stated as $50,- 
106.. As one of our contemporaries has inad- 
vertently quoted the erroneous figures, this ex- 
planation is given. The same correction should 
be made in the Gain and Loss Exhibit in The 
Insurance Year Book. 





Home Life Association, Toronto 
With the election of R. J. McLoughlin, K. C., 
to the presidency of the Home Life Association 
of Toronto, the affairs of that company have 
been placed on a satisfactory basis. Mr, Mc- 
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Laughlin was not previously identified with the 
company, and he represents an entirely new in- 
terest. J. K. McCutcheon will continue as gen- 
eral manager and director. The company’s in- 
vestments will be examined and improved 
where found necessary. 


Company Tidings 

—The Inter-Mountain Life of Salt Lake City has 
made steady progress during the first nine months of 
this year, and during that period wrote $2,869,000 of 
new business. The company is now increasing its 
capital stock, and will shortly enter several other 
States, 

—October has been designated as President Seer- 
ley’s tenth anniversary month, in celebration of his 
services as an active officer of the Merchants Life 
Association of Burlington, Ia. Agents are heartily 
co-operating, and without doubt October will be the 
banner month of the association. 

—The Pan-American Life of New Orleans wrote 
more than $900,000 in new business during September, 
which brings the total amount for the first nine months 
of the year to $7,650,000. The company now has 
about $12,500,000 of insurance in force, and has total 
resources of approximately $2,160,000. 


Life Notes 


—A “net cost”? company, desiring a city agency with 
a contract as manager or general agent, would do 
well by investigating an ad which appears in another 
column of this issue of THe Spectator, 

—The American Life and Accident of Portland, 
Ore., is negotiating with the Western Union Life of 
Spokane, Wash., to reinsure its business, in com- 
pliance with the request of Superintendent Ferguson 
of the Oregon Insurance Department for the former 
company to reinsure. 

—The Kansas City Life of Kansas City has de- 
posited $183,000 additional securities with the Missouri 
Insurance Department, bringing the company’s total 
deposit to $3,000,000, the largest of any Missouri 
company. Vice-President Fred W. Fleming of the 
company delivered the securities to Earl F. Nelson, 
chief Deputy Commissioner of the Missouri Depart- 
ment. 

—The annual meeting and banquet of the Boston 
Life Underwriters Association will be held October 
28. President Elmer E, Silver announces the follow- 
ing members as a nominating committee to bring in 
a list of names for officers for the ensuing year: 
James S. Lake, Equitable of New York, chairman; 
John S. Cranston, Prudential of Newark, and Ed- 
ward Marsh, John Hancock Mutual of Boston. 

—The first fall meeting and dinner of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York will be held at 
6 o’clock next Tuesday evening at Murray’s restau- 
rant. Winslow Russell, superintendent of agencies 
of the Phenix Mutual Life of Hartford, will be one 
of the speakers, the subject of his address being 
“Greater Efficiency.” George W. Johnson, winner of 
the Calef cup at the Atlantic City convention, will 
read his prize winning essay entitled: “Creative Soli- 
citing Rather Than Competitive Soliciting.” 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS - 


Detroit Conference 

The mid-winter meeting of the Detroit Con- 
ference will be held February 25 and 26, 1914, at 
Milwaukee. The programme is now being pre- 
pared. , 

The newly-formed Service Bureau is making 
rapid progress, according to ~President Rein- 
hold R. Koch of the conference. The first out- 
side company to join the bureau is the Standard 
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CASUALTY AGENTS MEET 





National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents Form Organization 





JOIN LOCAL FIRE AGENTS ASSOCIATION 





Primary Object Was to Protest Against Reduction 
in Liability Commissions 


The National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, which effected an organization 
at Cincinnati last week prior to the meeting of 
the National Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, elected officers as follows: Wade 
Fetzer of Chicago, president; Newton E. Tur- 
geon of Buffalo, first vice-president; V. L. P. 
Shriver of Pittsburg, second vice-president, and 
John A. Morrison of Chicago, secretary and 
treasurer. The executive committee is com- 
posed of: G. Arthur Howell, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Thomas F. Daly, Denver; William Gilmour, Bos- 
ton; J. K. Livingston, Detroit; Wallace M. Reid, 
Pittsburg; Earl C. Thompson, St. Louis; F. B. 
Owen, Cleveland. 

The important question which confronted the 
meeting was its affiliation with the local fire 
insurance agents, and the reductions of commis- 
sions on liability business as the result of the 
recent ruling of Superintendent William T. 
Emmet of the New York Insurance Department. 
The executive committee was empowered to act 
in the matter of merging with the other organi- 
zation, and this committee met a committee of 
the fire agents for this purpose, with the result 
that the report submitted at the fire agents 
meeting was adopted and the organization will 
be known as the National Association of Local 
Insurance Agents. 

The plan for the organization of the casualty 
and surety agents was first broached in New 
York and a committee, of which Mr. Fetzer was 
chairman, was appointed to interest casualty 
men throughout the country with a view of? 
forming an association. 

A meeting of the two committees was held on 
Tuesday evening to consider the merger, and 
the following morning the resolution was offered 
before the fire agents and adopted. During the 
three days’ session of this association the cas- 
ualty men were more or less active, and the 
discussions on the subject of joining were en- 
tered into thoroughly. 


New York Liability Manual 


The manuai of liability insurance covering 
the new rules and rates for the State of New 
York, effective October 1, has been issued. It 
contains over two hundred pages with alternate 
blank sheets for corrections and revisions. 
Copies of this manual can be supplied by The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York. 


Chicago Surety Underwriters Meet “ 


The annual meeting of the Surety ‘Under- 
writers Association of Chicago was. held on 
Tuesday evening of last week in’ connection with 
a’ banquet, at which about 100 were present. 
Harve G. Badgerow, the retiring president, was 
toastmaster and many responses were made. 
Officers’ were elected as follows: F. M. Blount, 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston, president; M. L. 
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Jenks, American Surety, New York, first vice- 
president; H. M. Marshall, United States Fidel- 
ity and Guaranty, Baltimore, second vice-presi- 
dent; J. J. Kline, Chicago Bonding and Surety, 
Chicago, third vice-president; A. P. Alford, 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, fourth vice- 
president; A. C. Arnold, Fidelity and Deposit, 
New York, secretary, and Homer H. McKee, 
Globe Indemnity, New York, treasurer. 


The Detroit Conference 


President Reinhold R. Koch of the Detroit 
Conference is making active efforts to increase 
the membership in that body, and also to bring 
in new adherents to the service bureau. In a 
circular sent out to non-member companies he 
enumerates some of the problems pressing for 
immediate solution, to which the conference is 
giving active consideration, as follows: 

Practical plans are in operation to— 

1. Modify the workmen’s compensation acts pro- 
posed for passage and in force. 

2. Prevent the passage of compulsory State in- 
surance, 

3. Oppose laws which increase the tax on our pre- 
mium income, 

4; Introduce laws which will decrease the tax on 
our premimum income. 

5. Abolish publication of our annual reports in local 
newspapers. 

6. Abolish municipal licenses. 

7. Co-operate with insurance superintendents in pas- 
sage of proper laws and prevention of vicious laws. 

8. Educate members of State legislatures on insur- 
ance questions. 

9. Educate the public. generally on the subject of 
health and accident insurance. 

10. Secure standard provisions and conditions in 
all States, 

11, Eliminate so-called fruits.’ 

12, Prevent further stock promotion schemes. 

18. Reduce our letter postage to one cent, 

14. Develop a uniform classification of risks. 

15. Develop a uniform schedule of medical fees. 

16, Prevent the “twisting” of agents and business. 

17. Secure proper licensing of all agents. 

18. Protect the companies against loss from undesir- 
able agents. 

19. Secure real co-operation between companies in 
settlement of claims. 

20. Know each other better. 


Stone & Cox Accident Year Book, 1913 


The 1918 edition of the Stone & Cox Accident 
Year Book, an English publication, contains 
over 950 pages, and presents a variety of in- 
teresting information for the guidance of cas- 
ualty and miscellaneous insurance men through- 
out the world. Its numerous chapters on the 
several forms of insurance, other than fire and 
life, are complete, and include also samples of 
policy forms and tables of rates charged there- 
for. The work also includes a very complete 
guide to the adjustment of accident and sickness 
claims, a dictionary of medical terms and dura- 
tion of diseases, and a classification of occu- 
pations. Annual accounts of casualty companies 
for a period of five years are presented, and 
there is a very complete chapter on accident 
insurance in America and Canada. The book is 
substantially and handsomely bound in green 
eloth, and sells at $4 per copy. Orders for this 
work should be addressed to The Spectator 
Company, 135 William street, New York. 


Liability Rates and Commissions 


The action taken by Superintendent William 
T. Emmet of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, in reducing the acquisition expense of li- 
ability. companies, .has been followed by -Com- 
missioner William Mason Sheehan of the Mary- 
land Insurance Department in an order to com- 
panies writing liability business and workmen’s 
compensation for the regulation of the limita- 
tion of the expense and the establishment of an 
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adequate basis free from the influences of com- 
petition, The regulations become effective No- 
vember 15, and his instructions are as follows: 

1. Your underwriting to be based upon general sta- 
tistical experience, modified by the physical and moral 
hazard of each individual risk and free from the in- 
fluences of competition. 

2. Commissions to brokers not to exceed 15 per cent 
of the premium, and perhaps a slight increase over 
that to agents, but in no event should total commis- 
sions exceed 20 per cent of the premium. 7 

8. Total compensation, including salaries, commis- 
sion, and all other allowances to all brokers, agents, 
agency directors and branch office managers not to 
exceed 20 per cent of the total premium income, 

4. Administration expenses to be minimized, 


Casualty Notes 
—The Massachusetts Bonding of Boston has ap- 
pointed H. W. Edgerton acting manager of the com- 
pany’s branch office at Seattle, succeeding Hanford & 
De Veuve. 


—The health and accident department of the Ohio 
State Life of Columbus, Ohio, is making a highly sat- 
isfactory growth. The premium collections for Sep- 
tember exceeded $5000. 


—The Automobile Insurance Company of Hartford 
is now issuing parcel post insurance covering all haz- 
ards within a limit of from $5 to $200, with a pre- 
mium ranging from two and a half to fifteen cents. 


—J. Edward Van Doren, formerly with the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding of Boston, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the inspection department in the home 
office of the New England Casualty of that city. 


—The Natioual Casualty of Detroit experienced its 
banner month in the production of new business -dur- 
ing September. An effort is being made to exceed 
the business of that month during the remaining three 
months of the year. 


—One of the first of the quarterly reports, for Sep- 
tember 80, is that of the Pennsylvania Surety of 
Harrisburg. It shows an increase of over five per 
cent in gross assets for this quarter. So far this year 
the company has sustained no /losses. 


—The annual banquet of the Cleveland Board of 
Surety Underwriters will’ take place at the Hotel 
Statler on Saturday evening, November 15, © Charles 
R. Laurenson, of the National Surety of New York, 
is chairman of the committee of arrangements, 


—The Steam Boiler and Fly Wheel Service and In- 
formation Bureau has made commissions uniform in 
all large cities of the country. The uniform scale is: 
special and local agents under .contract, twenty per 
cent, and brokers, seventeen and a half per cent. 


—Edward S. Keating, who has been in charge of the 
burglary department of the National Surety of New 
York for the past few months, has resigned to become 
manager of the burglary department of the Fidelity 
and ‘Deposit of Baltimore. The change becomes ef- 
fective October 31, and at that time Mr. Keating will 
take up his residence at Baltimore. He was at one 
time secretary of the Burglary Insurance Underwriters 
Association. 


—J. R. Adams, who has long been active in fra- 
ternal bonding matters, has been appointed home office 
special agent of the American Surety of New York. 
Owing to his former prominent connections with va- 
rious fraternal societies and having been a member 
of the National Fraternal Sanatorium Committee, Mr. 
Adams enjoys an extensive acquaintance throughout 
the fraternal world. Mr, Adams has made a special 
study of fraternal suretyship and long ago severed his 
numerous official connections with fraternal matters, 
in order to devote his entire time and energies to this 
important work. 


Calculating Machines at a Bargain 

Three calculating machines of standard make may 
be purchased at less than the cost of manufacture. 
These machines will add, multiply, divide and sub- 
tract, two having sixteen figures in product and the 
other twelve figures,” They are. in excellent. working 
condition, and responsible individuals or corporations 
may order on one week’s trial. 

Full particulars sent on application. 

Address, “S. D. K.,” care of Tue Spectator, P. O. 
Box 1117, New York city. 
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